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Scientists believe Dr. Wiggam’s books can build a new 
and greater race of Americans. 


The Fruit of the 
Family Tree 


is his new work, and it is being received with the same enthusiasm 
as was “The New Decalogue of Science.” The new book 
dramatizes the astounding discoveries about heredity and its 
relation to human progress. It makes of immediate personal 
concern the facts about marriage, beauty, brains and the breed- 
ing of children. 


Here are the Chapter Titles: 


DOES BLOOD TELL? 

WHAT HEREDITY TELLS AND HOW IT TELLS IT. 
WHAT EDUCATION TELLS. 

WHAT PRENATAL INFLUENCE TELLS. 

WHAT TWINS TELL ABOUT HEREDITY. 

WHAT COUSIN MARRIAGES TELL ABOUT HEREDITY. 
IS DISEASE INHERITED? 

IS BRAIN-POWER INHERITED? 

MEASURING HEREDITY IN ROYALTY. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LEADERS UPON NATIONAL LIFE. 
CAN WE MAKE THE RACE MORE BEAUTIFUL? 
WOMAN'S PLACE IN RACE IMPROVEMENT. 

CAN WE MAKE MOTHERHOOD FASHIONABLE? 
BIRTH-CONTROL—A TWO-EDGED SWORD. 

DOES HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT MAKE MEN? 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO IMPROVE THE HUMAN RACE. 


There is also avaluable Appendix. The book, moreover, is illustrated 
with fascinating charts and pictures. 





HAVE YOU READ— 
The New Decalogue 
of Science 


Also by Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam 


Here is what some of the leaders of thought are say- 
ing of this book: 


“The most important contribution to poguios education that has been made 
in America in fifty years.”—Prof. Franklin Giddings, of Columbia University. 


“Really splendid reading, full of wit and fire, and yet scientifically sound 
and of the greatest significance to society Prof. E. G. Conklin, of Princetor 
University 


“Mr. Wiggam has the soul of an artist and the mental attitude of a man of 
science. The Ne ecalogue of Science is a great message.”—Prof. Edward 
Murray East, of Harvard U niversity 


“A book that deals brilliantly with the central issue of our generation—the 
social use and moral control of the new knowledge that has been thrown up in 
the fields of the living sciences.” —Glenn Frank, Editor of the Century Magazine 


“Mr. Wiggam’s book is a valiant and mighty endeavor to break through 
that crumbling wall erected by ignorance and sentimentality between Trut 
and Existence, Science and Life. Not the first, bute the best equipped and most 
powerful of these assaules.”—Frederick F. Van de Water, in the New York 
Tribune. 


“Expounded with remarkable wit and clarity.”— The Atlantic Monthly. 


Price of each of these books, $3.00 
(We pay postage) 
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Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 





It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


The Lure and 
Menace of Credit 


HOUGHTFUL AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 

are becoming alarmed over the growing tendency of 
the American people to indulge in luxuries of every kind 
at the price of mortgaging their future in some “One 
dollar down and the rest in easy payments” scheme of 
credit. The instalment plan of credit extension was once a 
boon to the newly married, permitting them to set up 
housekeeping with a minimum of capital. Its rapid ex- 
tension has however become a real menace to many homes. 
Luxuries of every kind are pressed upon the public by 
eager merchandisers who overcome our natural instincts 
of thrift with assurances that payments will be made so 
easy as to be almost imperceptible. Before the unsuspecting 
buyer realizes it he has mortgaged the major portion of 
his income for an indefinite period for the sake of run- 
ning a motor car like that of his business colleague and of 
adorning his front room with a suite of overstuffed furni- 
ture similar to that of his neighbor. The credit man of a 
large merchandising establishment recently reported that 
95 per cent of all applicants for credit with his house had 
two-thirds of their income mortgaged for payments on 
lurniture and motor cars. Business men are accumulating 
more and more evidence that the sale of ordinary neces- 
sities is being increasingly retarded by the desire of the 
American public for expensive luxuries. Eighty-five per 
cent of all automobiles, according to reports, are sold on 
the instalment plan. From the standpoint of sane business 
What 
is more important is that it reveals a spiritual poverty that 
‘s appalling. The urge to express oneself in possessions is 
almost invariably a sign of cultural and spiritual bank- 


much could be said against this whole tendency. 


ruptcy. [t is when personality is bereft of character and 
distinction that it tries to maintain its “place in the sun” 
and its own self-respect by flourishing all kinds of physical 
symbols of success and achievement. 


Vacation 
Religion 


ERE is a suggestion—more than a suggestion, for 
it will strike every Christian conscience with the 
force of a command—originating in the clear mind of 
Mrs. Ames Mead, 
editorially associated. We give it here in full and in Mrs 
Mead’s words. 


Lucia with which we desire to be 
“How many clergy before closing their 
churches for the summer have taught their congregations 
how to carry religion into their vacations? Golf, motoring 
and big dinners usually characterize Sunday observance in 
most resorts. Many regular church goers like to take 
a vacation in church going; to let their youngsters loll 
over Sunday comics and social news. They have no 
relish for the simple sermon and crude music of the 
country church where twenty-seven women and chil- 
dren and six men assemble faithfully to try to keep up 
the thought of God in a community given over to serv- 
ing pleasure seekers. Why forget that church-going 
means giving as well as getting? What an encourage- 
ment it would be to the poorly-paid minister who 
preaches commonplaces, if your whole family filed into 
church every Sunday; if you should help stimulate his 
thought with some of your books or periodicals which 
he probably can not buy; if you invited him to dinner 
and hobnobbed with him and learned something of 
life. Why not 
on Sunday afternoon take some of the hardworking 
879 


the religious problems of rural 
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housewives of the neighborhood out for a refreshing 
drive and let your own family who are driving all the 
week have a quiet afternoon? Why not, as you sit em- 
broidering on the hotel piazza with your friends, whil- 
ing the mornings away in aimless chat, start a reading 
circle and stimulate discussion of something besides 
dances and tennis matches? Three months of doing 
nothing but having a good time means spiritual loss, rest- 
lessness and irresponsibility. Let the young folks do 
a little serious reading and some helpful thing for the 
neighborhood every week; invite the freckled, barefoot 
children in the unpainted farmhouses to a garden party; 
Put 
fresh books into the poor little town library, start bird 
walks, gardening and prizes for the best flowers and 
vegetables. 


entertain those who can not return the compliment. 


If there is the slightest hint of patronage 
your every effort will fail. Remember that the bell-boy 
and the chambermaid care as much for your genuine 
Your good taste and tact 
can help substitute the good, cheap reproductions of 
noble pictures in the Sunday papers for the worthless 


personal interest as for tips. 


chromes in many a humble household whose parlor is a 


horror of tastelessness. There are a thousand things 
which good will and sympathy and observation will sug- 
gest. Let your light so shine before farmers and fisher- 
folk and toilers and the thoughtless rich, that they may 
see your good works and glorify the kind of religion 


that you take the trouble to practice in vacation.” 


California Again Shaken 
By Earthquake 


HIS TIME it is Santa Barbara, one of the most 

attractive cities on the coast, that has suffered from 
one of those periodic jostlings that have played havoc 
with many localities around the basin of the Pacific. 
Geologists seem agreed that the marked depressions in 
the ocean bed off the coast of Japan and along the west- 
ern border of the United States are the danger spots 
which have caused disasters in the past and may be ex- 
pected to work similar harm in the future. It is evident 
that the earth is not finished yet. The work of creation 
is going on continuously. Mountain ranges are being 
pushed up, coast lines are changing, and continental 
levels are being modified. Usually these alterations are 
Earthquakes are so frequent and so 


mild in some of these affected regions that they are 


slow and slight. 
hardly noticed. But now and then there is a shifting of 
that brings tremendous consequences. 
The only relief is such repair of the damage as a prompt 
and courageous community can contrive. 


earth masses 
Beyond this 
there is the scientific study of the phenomenon, with 
ever increasing knowledge of causes and results, and 
some ability to forecast such disasters and warn the 
threatened areas. It is not too much to hope that soon 
or late human mastery over the forces of nature may 
reach the point at which actual preventive measures 
may be taken. Meantime what do our friends the anti- 


evolutionists have to say about such an event? Does 


the six-day-creation theory have room for occurrences 
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of this sort? Or are such visitations a part of the di- 
vine discipline upon wicked places? There was a time 
when such explanations were still current. 


New York’s 
Labor Temple 

FTER FIFTEEN YEARS of successful work among 

the wage earners and foreign populations on the 
east side of New York city the Labor Temple has laid the 
corner stone of a new building to cost $700,000. It is the 
home of a truly international church, its membership being 
made up of Russians, Germans, Italians, Hungarians and 
other nationalities. It is officially Presbyterian, but con- 
trolled by a committee or board made up of members both 
of the church and of various other organizations that use 
the building. It has become the open forum for all truth 
seekers and for free labor meetings. A labor leader re 
cently said to his group, “You union men know that whe 
you really want to have your say you have to come to the 
Labor Temple to say it.” The fundamental principle oi 
management in the temple has been that of freedom of 
speech and assemblage. Thus even the atheist, the anar 
chist and the member of the I. W. W. have been allowe¢ 
expression, though to draw the conclusion that it is a 
center for such radical groups would be erroneous. It is 
instead the center for socially reconstructive groups, an¢ 
its freedom has made for positive uplift and democracy 
Lecture courses, concerts and other forms of worker’ 
education have formed the main body of the midweel 
program. Recently six hundred east siders paid admission 
to hear a lecture on Beethoven. The heart of the whok 
enterprise has been the preaching of a prophetic gospel 
Dr. Chaffee, the director, at the laying of the corner stone 
of the new temple, said: “In the old building we preacheé 
the gospel of goodwi!l proclaimed by Jesus and the proph 
You will hear the same in the new. The privileges 
of the old building were open to all on equal terms; ract 
made no difference; nationality made no difference; clas: 
made no difference; political belief made no difference; re 
ligious belief made no difference. The new building wil 


ets, 


be open on the same terms.” 


An “Altruistic” Policy 
Toward China 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE is afraid that our state 

department will not make the best of the situatior 
created by the outbreaks in China. It therefore offers 
the department some gratuitous advice. Let us exploit the 
situation, says the Tribune, for the sake of creating some 
trouble for our hereditary foes, the Japanese. The Chinese 
hate the Japanese worse than they hate us. Let us adopt 
a policy that will allay any ill feeling against us and aggra- 
vate the hatred against Japan. China has only one weapon 
against Japan, the boycott. Let us help her to use that 
by making the flow of American goods into China as easy 
as possible. Incidentally that will be good business. Let 
us refrain from making any extraordinary demands upot 
China in the way of extraterritorial rights. That will facili- 
tate our commerce and the boycott against Japanese goods. 
We can afford “an altruistic policy of fair dealing for 
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di. China” the Tribune insists. This is the kind of “altruism” 
me (@ which makes cynics of so many historians and observers 
of the morality of nations. The Tribune is quite frank 
about the ulterior purposes of the altruism which it com- 
mends to the state department. “Our diplomacy probably 
cannot widen the breach which exists between Japan and 
China, but it can take advantage of the disagreement which 


MEM exists” it declares. This is the same “realpolitik” which 
the has made Europe a chaos. Now we are asked to follow it 
thei in the name of diplomatic wisdom. It is to be hoped that 
the Secretary Kellogg’s unspeakable mistake in the case of 
“N8BB Mexico does not indicate that he intends taking the advice 
andi of the “world’s greatest newspaper” in regard to China 
ONE also. 

0th 


ust Anti-English Propaganda 

‘util from China in India 

HE WIDESPREAD INFLUENCE of Moham- 
the medanism in various parts of the world is inter- 
estingly illustrated by the report that the Moslem lead- 


a ers in China are preparing to carry their anti-British 
narfcempaign into India, where more than one-fourth of 
weds the population professes the faith of the prophet of 
‘5 agg lecca. Many attempts have been made in the past, 
't iqgg2nd notably during the world war, to stir up the Indian 


peoples against the British administration. But never 
has such an attempt been credited to China. If the 
report proves to be well founded, it is another sign of 
the closer understanding growing between the races of 
the orient, and their increasing disinclination to be 
dominated by the west. Great Britain is at present 
in control of India through the operation of commercial, 
diplomatic and military forces. It is in large measure 
in control of China through land concessions, port privi- 
leges and industrial franchises. The Mohammedans 
are not an influential section of the population of China, 
but through their co-religionists in other parts of the 
empire they may come to exert an unexpected and po- 
tent force on imperial affairs. If Islam could find a 
competent leader it might be able to repeat some of the 
dramatic chapters in its past history. 








Surface Tokens of 
Union Spirit 

ITTLE TOKENS of the spirit that actuates the 

church unity movement in Canada are almost as 
significant as the greater events themselves. On the 
Sunday after the consummation of the United church, the 
editor of The Christian Century preached in the morning 
in what had always been known as Trinity Methodist 
church, Toronto. He observed that the folder for that 
day bore the new name, Trinity United church. Like- 
wise at the College Street Presbyterian church, whose 
pulpit he occupied in the evening. Its program folder 
for the day bore the new name, College Street United 
church. On the editor’s desk at the moment there is a 
letter whose printed letter-head reads, “Sherburne 
Street United Church,” the new name for the long 
¢éstablished Methodist church on that street. And here 
is a gracious note from Rev. Richard Roberts, minister 
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of the American Presbyterian church of Montreal. 
This church was received into the United Church of 
Canada by a special act of the general council. In his 
note Dr. Roberts tells of preaching the baccalaureate 
sermon at the University of Vermont on the second 
Sunday following the great union event. 
duced as a Presbyterian minister. Arising, he referred 
to the introduction by saying that up to two weeks 
before it would have been a correct description; but 
since then the Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Methodists of Canada had joined together in the United 
Church of Canada, “and I am proud to be able to stand 
before you as a plain Christian minister without a sec- 
tarian or doctrinal label.” We can imagine that a col- 
lege audience would receive such an utterance with 
enthusiastic applause. Even in the United States the 
great masses of Christians are ready for union, but we 
will have a harder fight with our ecclesiastics than 
Canada had. 


He was intro- 


Cape May Shows 
Sense 

HE ACTION OF CAPE MAY, New Jersey summer 

resort, in refusing to send a representative to a bath- 
ing-girl contest at Atlantic City may be the happy augury 
of a return of sense to American municipalities. It is 
hard to see anything in these annual displays but vicious- 
ness. As they are conducted, they pander to the prurient 
and expose their participants to temptations which no 
community has a right to set in the way of its members. 
Careful investigations, made by organizations such as the 
Y. W. C. A. and the women’s clubs, have shown that, from 
beginning to end, these contests work to undermine the 
moral stamina of the girls who are in them. They begin 
with local competitions, fostered by sensational newspapers. 
In these, crowds are gathered to watch while “judges” pass 
on the “points” of empty-headed girls who pose in abbre- 
viated bathing suits. From these local contests the winners 
pass to a week at the seaside resort, where, in every possi- 
ble way, their physical attractions are exploited and they 
are subjected to a sort of flattery which leads many of 
them into dangerous paths. The city which tries to ad- 
vertise itself in such a way has a curious sense of civic 
pride and responsibility. The city manager of Cape May 
is only talking sense when he says, “We cannot see the 
propriety of young women being sent with pomp and cir- 
cumstance to Atlantic City, or any other city, once a year 
to be measured, weighed, appraised and gazed on by a 
curious multitude. Call us old-fashioned if you like, but 
count Cape May out. We will keep our beautiful girls at 
home.” 


A Biological 
Footnote 


MISS MARGARET BEHAN won a place as “Miss 
Liberty” in a Jefferson centennial campaign recently 
held in New York city. The selection will entitle her to 
make a trip to France. Her position of eminence has 
given her occasion to deliver herself upon sundry topics 
of public import. On being asked for her opinion on evo- 
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lution, a member of her family interrupted the interviewer. 
“You wouldn't tell those Frenchmen that you are descended 
from monkeys, would you?” he urged. “No,” replied the 
young woman, “I am from good American stock.” Miss 
Behan represented ‘education’ in the contest in which she 
won her prize. 


Rome’s 
Clairvoyance 
66 HE CATHOLIC STUDENTS MISSION CRU- 


SADE” is a new organization with headquarters in 
Cincinnati. Its 


students in 


purpose is to select some of the ablest 
the Catholic colleges of 


America and commission them for work among students. 


Catholic various 
There is nothing particularly new in this program but the 
air of romance with which the church invests this task is 
most engaging. The students who undertake this work 
are brought into emotional contact with the spirit of ad- 
venture which characterized the medieval crusades and the 
church thus exploits the natural romanticism of youth. The 
pope has promised participants of the new enterprise the 
ancient crusade indulgences. The Roman Catholic church, 
whatever its virtues and vices, is always a good psycholo- 
gist and is sometimes positively clairvoyant in its reading 
of human nature. What could be more seductive than an 
enterprise related to historic adventure and romance on 
the one hand and offering the absolute spiritual security 
of an indulgence on the other? Provided you can make 
modern young men believe that both a reputation for hero- 
ism and a guarantee of security are simultaneously possible 
they are bound to embrace any enterprise offering such rich 
rewards, 


Inside the Japanese Mind 


—.. does a young Japanese really think about? 
rhe glorification and expansion of Nippon? The 
insolence of America ? Or what? 
lor those westerners who have a sense of the difficulties 
involved in keeping the peace of the Pacific, it is import- 
ant to find the answer to su 


The challenge of color? 


But the task is 
A newspaper published by 
Americans in Tokyo translates daily the most meaningful 


lh questions. 
one of immeasurable difficulty. 
editorials in the Japanese press. It is a notable effort to 
convey the content of the mind of one nation to the men of 
another. Yet the effort cannot reach more than a handful 
of Americans. And even if it were a common possession, 
we would feel ourselves justified in suspecting the integrity 
of a picture drawn exclusively from newspaper sources. 
Something at once more detached and more penetrating is 
needed 

Not 


the balderdash that is written merely to beguile an empty 


That something can best be supplied by the novel. 


hour, but the work of character analysis which, in the hands 
of the true craftsman, the novel becomes. How is it pos- 


sible for the man at a distance to obtain even an approxi- 
mate understanding of Russia apart from Tolstoi, Gorki 
Dostoievsky ¢ 


Interp 


Just so, Japan has needed a novelist’s 
We have 
nsed the passing of the day Lafcadio Hearn knew. 


ctation to make herself known to us. 


Such 
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a Japan as he pictured bears no closer relation to the present 
than the masks and armor of the theatre bear to the actor 
who wears them. But we have not had, until now, an inter- 
pretation of the contemporary Japan which carried convic- 
tion. Now we have it! 

Ten years ago a young Japanese returned from America 
to find his place in a land which was undergoing the writh- 
In the 
ardour of his youth this crusader threw himself into the 
slums of Kobe. There he endured all things. 
friendless. 


ings of the rebirth enforced by modern industry. 


He went 
He was imprisoned by his 
He contracted the 
He was robbed; beaten; he walked 
the valley of the shadow. Love came to him, and he wa 
forced to see one dearer than himself become diseased, dis- 


hungry; cold; 
enemies and deserted by his followers. 
diseases of the slums. 


There are few tales of devo- 
Today 
the young man, preternaturally grave, still lives in his slum 
But he has become a figure of almost mythical proportions 


figured, because of that love. 
tion to an ideal, and the cost involved, to equal his. 


in his homeland. He is Japan’s foremost Christian preacher, 
He is her foremost social reformer. He is her foremost 
labor leader. He is her foremost novelist. 

The first, and most read, of the novels of this Toyohiko 
Kagawa has now been made available in English.* The 
book has passed through more than one hundred and fifty 
editions in Japan. Its English publishers can scarcely hope 
for such a sale. To tell the truth, it will not sell widely, 
It will not, because the 
glib reader will find it hard to understand. It will not be 
understood by those who will not take the time to under 
But that is the very reason why it will prove of 
surpassing importance to those who ask, “I wonder whata 


either in America or England. 


stand it. 


young Japanese really thinks about?” 

Like many of the great novelists of the west, Kagawa 
carries his characters along from one book to another. For 
that reason, this translation does not conform exactly te 
the limits of its Japanese original, but contains chapters 
enough from a later work to bring the story to what seems 
to a westerner a logical conclusion. (Oriental ideas as to 


stopping point vary from those of the occident, as much 


narrative as in music.) Story, in the sense of action, there 
is little. 
to find his father, the mayor of a fourth-rate city, disit 


Eiichi Niimi comes home from a mission college 


tegrating morally beneath the pressure of the new cond 
tions of Japanese political, industrial and social life. The 
boy tries to find his place in his home and in his native com 
munity. He fails. He goes to the city; buries himself i 
the slums; has a short whirl at a business career; finally 
settles down to a social ministry to the needy. That’s about 
all there is to the plot. It is by all odds the most unimpor 
tant part of the book. 

What really matters in this book is what goes on inside 
Eiichi’s mind. “The dawn” which Kagawa is seeking is the 
enlightenment that can save a young Japanese who perceives 
that the world in which he lives is “a lunatic asylum.” From 
the first page, in which the student is found trying to recor 
cile Christian doctrine with the daily conduct of the officers 
of the mission school, it is a mental struggle which the 
Capitalism, socialism, militarism, Tok 


reader watches. 


Translated by I. Fukumoto ané 


*Before the Dawn, by Toyohiko Kagawa 
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§ stoianism, naturalism, Buddhism, formal Christianity, relig- 


ions peculiarly Japanese—how many westerners know that 
there has been a great outcropping of these since the open- 
ing of the Meiji era, and that they have won followers by 
the hundreds of thousands?—all these, and more, crash 
about in the mind of this young man. The author does not 
hesitate to make his hero almost ludicrous when in the 
grip of much of this mental torment. He wants to show 
that young Japan is being forced to go through a process of 
mental and spiritual readjustment which brings hours of 
agony in its train, and he does it. 

It.would be impossible to come away from the book 
without increased sympathy for the generation which is 
wrestling with the powers of darkness in Japan, under- 
standing of what those powers are, and hope for the ulti- 
mate victory. If we were asked to recommend one book 
which should serve to make modern Japan intelligible to 
the westerner, we would pass by all the mission study texts, 
all the travel volumes, all the ponderous interpretative 
tomes for this. If a westerner will read it, the dawn which 
Kagawa has depicted in the soul of Eiichi Niimi will begin 
to break, too, over his own understanding of the east. 


Timid Modernism 
M IDERN-MINDED RELIGIOUS MEN who are 


indulging in a fine frenzy over the anti-evolution 
prosecution in Tennessee will not be learning the full lesson 
from that amazing episode unless it brings them to realize 
that they are themselves in large measure responsible for 
If they feel that they are the victims of an unjust dis- 
crimination, that intelligence is being placed under ban in 
lennessee, and that legitimate freedom of teaching is being 
abridged in the interest of an obscurant type of religion, 
let them consider that they have in some degree brought it 
They have invited attack by the timidity 
their attitude; for evangelical modernism has _ its 
temptations to timiditly, as all liberalism has to in- 
There are, of course, honorable and nota- 
ble exceptions, but in general those religious thinkers and 
leaders who hold a moderate and defensible modern point 
ot view have been far too hesitant to state it in clear and 
courageous terms. They have been content to find standing- 
room under the eaves of the sanctuary, tacitly confessing 
their timid attitude that the main temple belongs to the 
traditionalists, and only too well satisfied if they could 
escape attention and avoid being put out of the synagogue. 
Statistics in regard to this matter are naturally impossible 
to assemble, but one may be permitted to make a rough 
estimate on the basis of general observation and acquaint- 
ce. Our estimate would be that, out of fifty ministers 
and religious leaders whose personal views are definitely 
' the modernist order, perhaps ten express those views 
clear and unmistakable words, while forty use ambigu- 
ous language which conceals their position. This is doubtless 
partly, but not wholly, the result of cowardice. A man 
with a family may not unnaturally shrink from the possible 
economic consequences of controversy. It is much more 
frequently the result either of a sensitive anxiety not to 
listurb the faith of weak brethren, or of a kindly spirit of 


upon themselves. 


tolerance. 
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tolerance which shrinks from even the appearance of pass- 
ing a harsh judgment upon time-honored but inadequate 
views held by other sincerely religious people. Tolerance 
is a natural and, when rightly understood, a necessary qual- 
ity of liberalism. A bigoted liberal is an abomination unto 
the Lord and an offense to sensible men. But tolerance does 
not require silence or ambiguity, and men who have found 
in a free, flexible, non-authoritative type of religion the 
thing that ministers best to the needs of men, should pro- 
claim it with apostolic zeal and perfect candor. The danger 
of shaking somebody’s faith usually turns out to be nothing 
more than the danger of rousing the wrath of intolerant 
persons. 

Whatever the motive of the over-cautious and ultra- 
meek attitude, the result of it is to encourage the tradi- 
tionalists to undertake just such crusades as that which is 
now being staged in Tennessee and to give them the advan- 
tage which always inheres in aggression. It is an axiom of 
military science that the best defense is a vigorous attack. 
If the men who hold a modern world-view believe that 
that view is not only consistent with a religious attitude 
but is helpful to religion and conducive to the development 
of the highest type of Christian personality, why not say 
so with clarity and emphasis? If they have found that the 
so-called newer view of the Bible—which is much closer 
to the original view of it than is the sixteenth century con- 
cept of inerrancy—makes it an infinitely more readable, 
credible, lovable, and livable book, why should they not 
boldly proclaim the faith that is in them in such terms that 
their hearers, whether they agree with them or not, will at 
least know what they mean? 

William Newton Clarke somewhere says—probably in 
his “Sixty Years with the Bible”—that it was the final step 
in his emancipation when, having long since reached the 
conclusion that the pentateuch was not written by Moses, 
he determined no longer to talk as though he believed that 
it were written by Moses. Obvious as that principle sounds 
when thus reduced to its simplest terms, it is precisely what 
a majority of preachers whose own thinking is intelligent 
and modern do not do. They believe in the Bible as an 
inspiring and inspired human record of the efforts of God 
and man to find each other, but they speak of it and use 
its texts as though it were an inerrant transcript of the 
divine mind. They believe in the higher criticism as an 
indispensable process for the understanding of the Bible, 
but they shy at the word and conceal the process behind 
pious and ambiguous phrases which leave their hearers still 
ready to be a prey to the first fanatic who comes identifying 
higher criticism with infidelity. They believe in evolution 
in nature and in development in religion, but they talk of 
creation and revelation in such terms that no enlightenment 
the minds of and the 
terminology of modern thought remains to them a series of 


comes to those who hear very 
bugaboos. 

The immediate results of this policy is doubtless peace 
and harmony in the local congregation. The larger result 
is that many thousands of earnest and deeply religious lay- 
men who have never done much thinking for themselves on 
these topics have the conviction that these modern views 
are held only by “infidel scientists” and by a group of 


rattle-brained radicals in the church. Nor is it surprising 
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that intelligent people outside of the church, interpreting 
the attitude of its leaders by the face value of their public 
utterances since they have no other facilities for knowing 
about it, conclude that the church as a whole is unaware of 
That 
this is a misinterpretation of the present attitude of the 


the progress of scientific thought or hostile to it. 


church is well known to those who have access to the facts, 
and that it is not more generally understood is more the 
fault of timid liberals than of intolerant reactionaries. If 
a minister is content to be—to use Shailer Mathews’ phrase 
—merely a “private chaplain co-operatively sustained” and 
to echo the sentiments of his parishioners in the terms 
has his 


most familiar and least disturbing to them, he 


reward. But if one wishes to perform a service which has 
in it any valid quality of leadership, then he must assume 
the risks which are involved in leadership, chief of which is 
the risk of not being followed. 

We are preaching no crusade of modernist intolerance. 
We have no desire to turn against the conservatives their 
weapons of proscription, excommunication and outlawry. 
Nor would we encourage that quarrelsome disposition 
which cannot be satisfied that it is telling the truth unless 
it is making somebody mad. But we are strongly of the 
opinion that some of the crises of the present time—such as 
the one in Tennessee—would have been safely and almost 
painlessly passed a generation ago if the men to whom the 
church at large and individual congregations look for guid- 
ance in their religious thinking had adopted the policy of 
speaking the truth as they see it without reserve as fast as 
they discovered it. 


The Quarantine Flag and 
the Blue Peter 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE be many flags that fly upon a ship, and he is 

a learned man who knoweth the meaning of them all. 
When a ship entereth a port, it is boarded by the Port 
Doctor and there is a Yellow Flag run up at the mast- 
head. And the ship cometh not up to the Dock until the 
Doctor hath satisfied himself that the Passengers and Crew 
bring with them no Disease that might endanger the folk 
ashore. And the Doctor cometh aboard again when the 
ship would sail, and again inspecteth the ship before it 
can have a Clean Bill of Health. And there be some Port 
Doctors who magnify their office and delay the ship with 
Foolish Technicalities, and there be others that take the 
word of the Ship Surgeon and are quick about it. And 
there be other kinds also. 

Now there is a flag that the ship runneth up when it 
is almost ready to sail, and it hath a blue border around 
a white square, and they call it the Blue Peter. And it 
it a flag that looketh good when the ship would be on its 
way, and the Passengers are facing homeward. 

Now there lay in an Harbour nigh unto our ship another 
Vessel, and it ran the Blue Peter to the top of the mast. 
And all who saw it knew that the ship had discharged the 
cargo which it brought to that port and had taken on an- 
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other cargo, and that its passengers were on board, and it 
was ready to sail. 

But it did not sail. For behold, the Yellow Flag ros 
up beside the Blue Peter. 

And I inquired concerning it, and I was told, There 
hath some trouble occurred. Maybe some one on board 
hath been ashore and come back having been exposed to 
Small Pox. Or maybe some Coolie on board hath been 
found with the Plague. 

And the ship waited long until there had been Fumiga- 
tion and much delay, and the Blue Peter flew helplessly 
until the Yellow Flag came down. Then did the ship 
hoist its anchor, and sail away over the Seven Seas o 
some of them. 

Life is a Voyage, and he who hath the heart of a Bold 
Navigator, let him sail. But beloved, be careful what thoy 
hast on board before thou essay to sail, for the Blue Peter 
must sometimes come down for the Yellow Flag. Where 
fore lay aside every unlawful cargo, and the sin that doth 
so easily beset thee, and raise high the bright Blue Peter, 
and sail over the bright Blue Sea. 


The Outcast 


HERE dwelt a man in Galilee 
Long centuries ago; 
He dreamed that men could live by love, 
And for his fiercest foe 
He had no thought except to teach 
The faith he grew to know. 


His faith was simple as a song, 
As fragrant as the May; 

He learned it as he gathered flowers 
Along the country way, 

He learned it thinking of the stars 
And toiling day by day. 


He saw in God a Father Heart 
Who lived for every child, 

Whose love was boundless as the sky, 
Whose face forever smiled. 

What happy days God gave His son, 
By dawn and eve beguiled! 


Alas! men spurned this friendly soul, 
Rebuked his dream sincere; 

They said he wronged almighty God, 
Who ruled by hate and fear; 

They cast him out, this son of love, 
And left him, with a sneer. * * * 


He sits without the gate today 
Amid the shadows dim, 

While haughty priests ignore his plea 
And chant their doctrines grim,— 

And sometimes he must wonder why 
Men turned their hearts from him! 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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The Interpretation of Life 


By William Fraser McDowell 


“And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up; and 
he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day, and stood up to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
hook of the prophet, Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found 
the place where it was written: 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

ind recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.”—Luxe 4:18, 19. 
Hi )RACE BUSHNELL called the gospel a gift to 

the imagination. He meant, in part, that the 

first thing to do with the gospel as a whole and in its 
parts is to see it clearly and vividly. The gospel is like 

It remains dead 
and lifeless until the religious imagination makes it live 


and move before our eyes. 


history and science in this respect. 


Coming to this event in the gospel story, through the 
gate of the imagination we see a village congregation, 
made up of ordinary people, “dull and respectable” as 
they have been called, engaged in the usual, formal, 
routine act of worship. They were devout and ortho- 
dox as to the past, and probably as to the future. They 
were sure that God had been with their fathers, with 
\braham, Moses, and Isaiah, and the others who had 
made historic Judaism illustrious. They hoped for 
great days to come in some undefined, unfixed future 
when the messiah should appear. But they did not ex- 
pect any mighty thing to happen in their meeting- 
louse, at a regular service before their eyes, and espe- 
cially to one of their neighbors’ sons. They believed 
there had been a burning bush and that sometime there 
might be another, but they did not expect it to be seen 
at Nazareth. “The blight of ordinariness” had fallen 
on them. 

Then Jesus stood up to read, possibly the lesson for 
the day. He opened the prophecy of Isaiah at one of 
They had heard 


It had become that pathetic thing, 


noblest passages in any literature. 
it scores of times. 
“a dead letter”’—a noble utterance which had prac- 


¢ 


tically ceased to be alive. It had been read in their 
hearing in a dull, meaningless way, with no emphasis 
upon the personal terms, without causing any heart to 
throb, any pulse to quicken or any throat to choke. 
They believed it but did not see it. It was inspired 
but had ceased in their lives to be inspiring and living. 
lt is so tragically easy for even a glorious word to go 


to death in the hands of men! 
JESUS READING 
As Jesus read the great, old words he opened a new 


“The 


He hath anointed me, 


gate by his emphasis upon the personal terms. 
spirit of the Lord is upon me. 
He hath sent me, this day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your hearing.” And the words became alive 
and glowing and personal and began to move about 
like a person before their eyes and to ring with the 


tones of life in their ears. Right there before them, in 
their ordinary services was another burning bush with 
the voice of God coming out of it as in the older day. 
They rubbed their eyes, they looked around at one an- 
other in wonder. They had not been looking for any- 
thing like this to happen in their orderly service. And 
they were so far from the spiritual condition that would 
have given them spiritual insight into and understand- 
ing of what was happening, that they went to discuss- 
ing Jesus’ family. They spoke well of Jesus. They 
wondered at these gracious words, but they added: “Is 
not this Joseph’s son?” Knowing his people they could 
not see how it was possible that a new glory of God 
had broken out of the skies through him to them. 

But whether we come to the scene by the gate of 
imagination or the gate of emphasis we come upon one 
of the finest spectacles our world has to offer, the spec- 
tacle of a person at the beginning of his career, setting 
its tone, defining its purpose, fixing its relations in such 
a way as to make this scene luminous for youth to the 
ends of the world and the end of time. This is both an 
event in the life of Jesus and a principle for human life 
everywhere. You would know from this scene what 
this Person would do with his life. And you would 
know also that his way with his life was the only way 
for him and for all who would live at their best. Jesus 
walks through this picture forever in the right way. 
The rich young ruler walks through his picture forever 
in the wrong way. Each episode was an event, each 
was also a principle. 
one the right principle. 
being written. 


One was the wrong principle, 

The record of life is forever 
It is not a closed book. Men of youth 
are always at life’s threshold, always going into life as 
the rich young ruler did or as the Master of life did. 
Let us look at the matter in a measure of detail. 


I, 

The first thing that strikes us as we study this scene 
is that Jesus interprets his life on the highest possible 
level. Whatever may happen to him in coming days 
he will not begin on a low level. His purposes and plans 
are not going to be conformed to a moderate standard. 
“He pitches his life high” and does not flinch from do- 
ing it. Even the low state of life about him does not 
cause him to hesitate, or adapt his ideals to his environ- 
ment. He knew how men do shrink, how they take 
refuge in what is sensible, rational and humanly pos- 
sible “Let some one else go up the rugged steep of 
the mountain and see God face to face.” 
story of human life. 


That is the 
And the world acepts us at our 
own lowered estimate and our own moderate levels. 
But we men, with life before us, no matter what we 
mean to do with it ought to be grateful every day of 
our lives that that one Person started his life off in 
the presence of men at the highest possible level. He 
was in the sacred synagogue, surrounded by the best 
885 
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people, standing in the line of the holiest history, quot- 
ing a noble passage from the noblest literature in ex- 
istence, with the tides of God’s spirit, the presence of 
God himself in full flood upon him. There could be no 
higher level than this. 


Under such conditions timid men shrink. They are 
afraid of their own highest emotions and impulses. 
They “take themselves in hand.” They wait to cool 
off, to talk things over with other people “who have 
good sense,” who are not excited, who have seen no 
visions, climbed no mountain sides, have not seen God 
face to face, who allow dead letters to remain dead 
letters, who do not inspired sentences like 
Isaiah’s to clutch them in their hearts and choke them 
in their throats. They do not want to start life on a 
level that will be hard to maintain. They will be pru- 
dent and safe in such important maters. And if the 
spiritual world of today dies of anything it seems 
likely to die of the miasma of low levels, the levels of 
caution and prudence, the levels that would have ruined 
Jesus if he had accepted them, the levels that were 
ruining his people before his eyes. 


allow 


LAUNCHING LIFE HIGH 


Speaking of our own times, the late Bishop Creighton 
said: “I have no doubt what is the greatest danger of 
the new century, it is the absence of high aspirations.” 
For my part I have no question as to one of the dead- 
liest doubts prevalent in our time. It is the doubt as 
to the practicability and possibility of life at Christ’s 
level. We are and useful, bound 
to be orthodox if it takes all the shibboleths that can 
be quoted. We are strong on historic Christianity and 
weak on practical Christianity. We loudly assert the 
deity of Christ as a doctrine and then go on with per- 


eager to be active 


fectly ordinary, conventional emotions, decisions and 
We stand off and admire a scene like the one 
before us and grow eloquent about the behavior of 


lives. 


Jesus in that dull service in the synagogue in his home 
town, and never even seem to dream of getting into 
the scene with Jesus in any modern Nazareth. We are 
afraid of being so fanatical as to make a scene, especially 
We will exhibit 
our religious idealism somewhere else, in some town 


before our neighbors and relatives. 


or before some congregation where they do not know us 
and our people. 

Meantime there is no way into a life like Christ’s 
except his way, and no hope for the world of our day as 
there was none for the world of his day except the hope 
that such lives bring. Why do we hold him so far 
away in practice? Why do we admire his way so much 
and use it so little? Keep that scene before us. I 
covet here the gift of fresh and convincing speech. 
What lies at the bottom of Jesus’ use of those noble old 
words, the use that set them to blazing with life right 
there before the eyes of his neighbors and relatives? 
It was surely not that he used the words with a new 
accent and emphasis. An elocutionist might have done 
that and only made the people conscious of his own 
presence. 
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But as Jesus read those ancient words, with the per- 
sonal emphasis upon the personal terms, the people be- 
came aware of the presence of God, because Jesus him- 
self was, as Browning said, so “very sure of God.” 
They did not simply rediscover the beauty of some 
sentences written by their famous prophet, nor that 
their strange townsman had used those words in an 
unusual way. Out of the scene came and comes the 
revelation that God means something in a personal 
life that has either been forgotten or never before seen. 
I am not afraid here either of mysticism or of spiritual 
extravagance, for I am sure we have never gotten anywhere 
near to a realization of the place of God or the meaning 
of God in the life of Jesus, or any other life, for that 
matter. Maybe our next great discovery in religion, 
as we come to that new day in which the Holy Spirit 
will have his true place in experience, will be the dis- 
covery of the meaning of God in the earthly life of 
Jesus. Maybe this is one of the things of Christ which 
the Holy Spirit has to show to us in this age in which 
spirituality and materialism are fighting for human per- 
sonality as never before. 

I am not trying to make a doctrine of God or a doc- 
trine of Christ, but I am trying to discover and set out 
for other men facing their lives in modern synagogues 
the personal meaning of God, the personal sense of 
God, the personal presence of God as the very basis of 
life. This was the thing that gave steadiness and 
depth, transparency and power to his life. Thomas 
Arnold said of the boys of Rugby that “God was not 
in all their thoughts,” meaning that God was not in 
any of their thoughts. One has only to quote that old 
word to see at once that Jesus had no thoughts at all 
that God was not in. One student writes: “It is surely 
fair to begin where Jesus began; and Jesus began with 
God.” And another adds: “The object of Jesus was 
to induce men to base all life on God.” Here is where 
modern life is weak and unstable. Its sense of God is 
vague and indefinite, its consciousness of God dim and 
uncontrolling. The modern world relies upon a hun- 
dred secondary powers and fails to place itself fully 
and fairly upon the real basis and center of life. Jesus 
standing there in that home synagogue saying “the 
’ and “he hath anointed 
me” is at the center for his personality and for all 
others 


spirit of the Lord is upon me,’ 


GOD AND THE HALF-GODS 


You remember how Wells puts it in the word of 
Mr. Britling: “Religion is the first thing and the last 
thing, and until a man has found God and been found 
by God he begins at no beginning, he works to no 
end.” The half gods have come. They are in control 
of mens’ lives. The God of Jesus Christ is in eclipse 
in our age. He has no vital, practical meaning for a 
large part of our modern world. The prosperous 
classes think him superfluous, the unprosperous think 
him useless. Scholars shut him out of their thinking, 
and the ignorant and educated alike all too largely shut 
him out of their living. We have new idolatries and 
polytheisms, conventional and official beliefs about God 
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and a vast unconcern toward him. More than one 
thoughtful student of Europe feels that the crash came 
because Europe was without a keen sense of the place 
of God in human life. I know perfectly well, looking 
at Jesus in the synagogue and elsewhere, how high 
his level was and how hard it is for us to walk on that 
I know what cowards we are in the face of 
supreme visions, how we see the heights, then flinch 
and turn back to the moderate lowlands that we count 
But I know also that whether we will take it or 
not, there is no other way into life than Jesus’ way, 
no other way to treat God in life than his way, that 
the half gods will ruin us at last and that the half gods 
will not go until the real God come. 

We know the difference between Jesus Christ and 
ourselves, between his matchless life and ours. We 
make all too much of that difference. We exalt it into 
a doctrine and make our own lives thin and futile by 
the process. I have many wishes for the youth of my 
generation. Their faces, as I have seen them in col- 
lege and conference through a lifetime, are ever before 
me. Their voices are in my ears. But I have no wish 
for them that surpasses, none that equals, my wish that 
the youth of this day shall stand close up to Jesus 
Christ as he stood in that synagogue, that God may 
be to them in fullest possible measure what God was 
to him. We need not be afraid either of mysticism 
or supernaturalism. Nor do we need to fear to imitate 
Jesus as far as we may. Once it was believed that no 
one could see God and live through the experience. 
In this better day which Jesus brought we know that 
no one can live without seeing him. There is no other 
basis for personal life. There is no other level than 
this level upon which Jesus stood. We may not be big 
enough or brave enough to stand with him but having 
seen him there we know that there is no other place 
to stand. On those heights he stood to interpret his 
life, to declare its purposes, define its spirit and rela- 
tions. If he had stood or tried to stand on any lower 
level his life would have been lost, all life would have 
heen lost. We see that for him. We must see it for 
ourselves if our own lives are to be redeemd from the 
things that dstroy them. 


level. 


safe. 


Il. 


The second thing that strikes us as we study this scene 
is that Jesus was acutely aware of his relation to the world’s 
deep need. 

This New Testament is an inexorable book. When you 
begin to read a story you are forced to read clear on to 
the end of it. You cannot stop with the spectacle of a 
burning bush, a curious phenomenon on the landscape. 
There will come a voice out of the bush before the story 
is concluded, and a duty, a conflict with Pharoah, and the 
long hard task of emancipating a race of slaves. You can- 
not stop just with a personal interest in getting eternal 
life as an additional possession. The inquiry for that is not 
fully answered until the inquirer gets adjusted to his other 
possessions, sees the faces of the poor, feels the grip of 
other men’s needs, and catches step with that sandal-shod 
man walking through service and sacrifice toward Calvary. 
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You cannot stand on these heights in Nazareth with Jesus 
while the Spirit of God falls on him and the anointing 
comes like the favor of God unless you will go on to the 
redemptive service to the deaf, the blind, the poor, and 
the prisoner. 

FROM PRIVILEGE TO SERVICE 

You cannot stop to enjoy the transfiguration splendors, 
or build booths for permanent residence on the high hill 
where that glory shines. What happens there is too near 
the foot of the hill where evil spirits of many sorts are 
destroying priceless youth while impotent disciples stand 
around in helplessness and probably futile talk. Emotions 
that exhaust themselves in being felt, admirations that end 
in admiring, raptures that go no further than exaltation 
of feeling, all stop far short of their full reach. The New 
Testament carries you, when it gets a grip on you, straight 
on with Jesus. He knows the way from privilege to service. 
He keeps the doctrine of election straight and true. He 
sees the path from anointing to sacrifice. His emotions are 
not aesthetic but ethical and redemptive. He knows the 
logic of life and does not falter or fail to follow through 
to life’s vital conclusions. And again I know no way to 
go with Jesus at all except to go the whole way with him, 
first mile and second mile and all the uncounted miles 
over which he goes. I see no way in any age, our age or 
any other, to keep fellowship with him and avoid his kind 
of fellowship with those others, the blind, deaf, prisoners, 
lepers and the like. They all go together, he and they. If 
we go with him we must also go with them, and with him 
to them. 

How human those sentences are! One can easily imagine 
the tones of the Master’s voice and the look on his face as 
he spoke them. There was nothing professional or formal 
in the way he quoted these noble old words. He knew their 
immediate application to his own life and experience. He 
knew where they would lead him. We know where they 
did lead him. Why do we not go on to say that we know 
where they are leading him? For is he not 

“Toiling up new Calvarys ever, 
With the cross that turns not back.” 
It is easy also to imagine what we would have done if we 
had been present in the synagogue that day. Imagined, 
hypothetical reactions to such scenes are very common with 
us. We have multitudes of heroisms and noble emotions 
as we view the distant scene. We are very positive about 
what we would have done if we had been present at 
Nazareth or elsewhere when those who were present were 
behaving in ways that seem very bad to us. For example, 
I like to think that if I had been sitting or standing in 
the synagogue that day, a young Jew knowing Jewish his- 
tory and sensitive to the spirit of prophecy, that I would 
have discerned the meaning of this scene, and when Jesus 
repeated these words and outlined this program for his 
life I would have leaped to his side to take my place with 
him, to share his life, to go any length with him. I like 
to think that I would have thrown my cap in the air, and 
would have disturbed the dull meeting by crying out to 
him: “If that is your program, if that is your spirit, I 
am with you, I am with you!” 

Of course that is what I hope I would have done, what 
I know any young person ought to have done. It would 
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have meant so much to me and so much to him. But in 
the long history of high matters like religion, men’s re- 
actions to such scenes as this are not very creditable or 
encouraging. Men are genuinely tested by their reactions 
to just such occurences, their vital response to great utter- 
ance or significant action. Life has few, tests that are 
severer than this. We are always nobly responsive to other 
speeches than those we are hearing, other calls than those 
that are flashing before our eyes or sounding in our ears. 


But our ears are dull to the call of Christ to us, our eyes 


are closed to the open vision of Christ given to us, our 
hearts dull and fat, heavy and complacent in the face of 
his current, living, redemptive activities and relations. I 
know what I ought to have done if I had been at Nazareth 
that day, but in the face of my own conduct in other 
Nazareths, and the conduct of other men in history, I am 
compelled to carry my shoes in my hand and bow my 
head on my breast. Some day he will get a group, large 
or small, who will stand with him on his high levels and 
walk with him in his redemptive ways, and when he does, 
this scripture will be fulfilled afresh. 
SECONDARY DEVOTION 

In his redemptive ways, I have said, for there is where 
we must go with him. This word he quoted, and personally 
applied to himself, was from that Old Testament evange- 
list who most clearly saw the figure of the redeemer. He 
had no illusions as to his place or work in the world. He 
was not come to be simply an oculist or an aurist or a 
prison reformer; not simply to be a wonder worker or a 
wonder speaker. He knew why he was called Jesus. And 
upon every day of his life, every act and every event of 
his life, the light of his own cross was falling. His cross 
did not cast a dark shadow upon a bright world. It cast a 
bright figure upon a dark world. There is no way to stand 
with him except his way. Men can stand away from him, 
admiring his teaching, praising his character, exalting his 
deeds of mercy and help. Men are doing it everywhere 
They are making a shibboleth of Jesus, an imposing and 
logical orthodoxy about him. 

Probably never in Christian history was there a larger 
body of secondary devotion and secondary relation to Jesus 
Christ than at this hour. It is not all meant to be secondary 
but no relation or devotion to him can be primary that 
lacks the redemptive quality. We cannot get a Christian 
civilization except by the way of spiritual redemption, “If 
we aim at reform or civilization, we shall fail. If we aim 
at redemption, we shall win.” Jesus never got away from 
He had 


life. And just as I can see no other level for life than 


the primary position. not two centers for his 
Jesus’ level, so 1 can see no other center for life than 
Jesus’ center. We can never stand in true relation to him 
except by standing all the time where he stands, at the re- 
demptive center of life and personality. 

It is the habit of many good men to do this part of the 
time, in weeks or months of special relation in the year. 
But Jesus was not the redeemer just on occasion or for 
part of his work. He was the redeemer all the time, the 
redeemer for all men, the redeemer for all groups, the re- 
deemer It is this at last that 
sets him in a class by himself, his God above all other gods. 


It is this that gives us our message to modern society and 


for all nations and races. 
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to the non-Christian world. “There is no other name” than 
the name given to him before his birth. 

This purpose of redemption is what gave unity to his 
life, that set its key, determined its direction, created its 
spirit, and made it all of one piece. This gave direction to 
his earthly life as it began, and kept it going steadily 
ahead to its end. This redemptive passion kept his whole 
life together in an evenly balanced, unbroken unity. This 
keeps it one through the centuries. What he was yesterday 
he is today and will be forever. The redemptive passion 
of Christ did not begin at Nazareth and end at Calvary, 
From before the foundations until this hour the Redeemer 
works. It was this that he was thinking of that day in 
the village church, surrounded by his neighbors and rela- 
tives. He could not keep his touch with all life by getting 
off the true center of his own. He was tempted over and 
over to become a reformer, a wonder worker, a superior 
teacher, but he kept on the high level and at the true 
center through it all, the redemptive level and the redemp- 
tive center. And there is no other way. 

Let us close as we began with that Nazareth scene before 
us, with those matchless accents in our ears, with that 
supreme figure standing there on the heights and at the 
center. He was not speaking with detachment or with 
academic composure. These old words that he was quoting 
had him by the heart and were carrying him out to the 
hard, fruitful, bitter, glorious years. I think they still have 
him by the heart and are carrying him on in these troubled 
days. There dees not seem to be any other place than a 
place with him, on-those heights and at that center. No 
wonder the Father said more than once, “In him I am 
well pleased.” No wonder that at the end he could look 
his Father in the face and say: “I have finished the work 
thou gavest me to do.” Shall we not move up to him 
saying: “Here we stand. We can do no other. God help 
us. Amen.” 


Riches 
RADSTREET rating have I none, 
But | devoutly follow 
The rise and fall of oceantide, 
The winging of the swallow. 
My gold and silver — glistening stars — 
Soft moonbeams on my lilies, 
The harvest grain—a sunset flame — 
Dewdrops and daffodillies. 
ELIZABETH LANDERS. 


Octave 


PON an old and sullen grief 
I hung a little brazen bell, 
And shut it out with flying leaf 
To ring its funeral knell. 


Then I took down my golden flute 
Of joy, and played a merry tune, 
And lo! that brazen bell grew mute 
In far off glades of June. 
CuarLes G. BLANDEN. 
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The Real Situation in China 


By Sherwood Eddy 


HE DAILY PAPERS bring news of fresh fighting, 

riots, strikes or uprisings in various cities in China. 
In The New York Times of this morning we read: “The 
machine guns then opened fire, the French guns being 
particularly deadly, and the demonstrators and specta- 
tors, hundreds of whom were hit, fled.” The British 
consul general at Canton writes to the Canton govern- 
ment: “I write this in a serious strain so that it may not 
be said hereafter that brutal imperialist rifles wantonly 
massacred unoffending Chinese youths.” 

This is typical of the news which all comes to us 
through foreign sources. It is claimed that the Chinese 
fired first in Canton. Doubtless this is true but in the 
reports that are spreading like wildfire across China 
this will never be stated. The consul general at Canton 
does not state who fired first in Shanghai on May 30. 
To realize the situation we must remember that the 
spark of the firing of the foreigners upon the Chinese 
students in Shanghai set China aflame because the mind 
of the country had been prepared by six months of agi- 
tation against the “unequal treaties” under which China 
has long been suffering. In the cotton mills of Shang- 
hai, owned mostly by Chinese, Japanese and British em- 
found the underpaid. 
Boys and girls under ten were working a twelve-hour 
day and a twelve-hour night for five and ten cents a day. 


workers desperately 


ployers, I 
’ 
) 


THE STRIKE 

The nationalist Chinese students had helped to organize 
the workers in unions to improve their wretched con- 
dition. Chinese laborers went on strike in the Japanese 
cotton factories of Shanghai. One of these strikers ap- 
parently was killed by Japanese. In protest the Chi- 
nese students, both boys and girls, paraded in the 
treets in Shanghai on May 30. The police which is 
said to have been under control of British officers ar- 
some of the students. Their fellow students 
marched to the police station and demanded their re- 
lease. The foreign police ordered them to disperse and 
then fired upon them. If we take the solemn manifesto 
of the Chinese professors of the government university 
in Peking, the statements of certain missionaries, and 
the best available information, apparently six Chinese 
students were killed and some forty seriously wounded. 
This so roused the spirit of the Chinese students that 
for six days following they continued to parade in pro- 
test, and for a week the British controlled police are 
said to have continued to fire upon them with their rifles 
and machine guns. In all, some seventy are reported 
as killed in Shanghai and three hundred wounded. In- 
dignant protests poured in upon the foreign settlement 
in Shanghai, especially against the Japanese and the 
British. These protests came from the national gov- 
ernment in Peking, the Christian General Feng, com- 
manding the army about Peking and from Chinese 
nationalist bodies, students and others all over China. 


rested 


The fire of indignation and protest spread from 
Shanghai in the east to Changsha and Chung-king in 
the far west; from Peking in the north to Canton and 
Hongkong in the far south. The situation has become 
critical and of national and international moment. The 
foreign powers are sending firm notes to demand pro- 
tection for their nationals, but it is time to challenge all 
the powers to face the facts in China. 

FACING FACTS 

Let us look at the situation for a moment from the 
viewpoint of the Chinese nationalist. During the last 
generation China lay helpless and was despoiled by 
nearly all the foreign powers. Russia had seized over 
five hundred thousand square miles of her territory. 
She had taken the Chinese down to the Amur river and 
shot some thousands of them in cold blood. 
seized Saigon at Cochin-China. Britain had taken 
Hongkong and Weihaiwei. Germany had seized the 
seaport and was pressing into the heart of sacred Shan- 
tung, the home of Confucius. Her railway reached to 
Peking and commanded the approach to the capital on 
the south as Russia and Japan commanded it on the 
north. Japan had taken Korea, a part of Manchuria, 
and had aimed a spear-point at the heart of China, threat- 
ening her very national sovereignty in her twenty-one 
demands. Portugal still held Macao, maintained with- 
out the necessity of cither agriculture or industry or 
foreign trade by its rich income from the poison of 
opium with which it flooded southern China, its licensed 
gambling hells where the profits were divided between 
state and church, and its licensed prostitution. Here is 
the motto of the city: “This is the city of God. There 
is none other like it in the earth.” Yet I found “Chris- 
tian” Macao the most desperately wicked place and the 
nearest to hell of any spot I ever visited on earth. The 
Chinese would have swept it into the sea in moral in- 
dignation had it not been protected by foreign gunboats 
and foreign treaties. America alone, of all the great 
foreign powers, held no Chinese soil. 


France had 


FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 

The Chinese further objected to the foreign conces- 
sions wrested from them and the territory held in the 
heart of their great cities under extra-territoriality. 
Japan long ago protested against these treaties and con- 
cessions on her own soil and had them removed. Under 
the present unequal treaties in these foreign concessions 
the foreigners are exempted from local jurisdiction, are 
tried under their own laws by their own courts. The 
Japanese, for instance, in their concession have run 
opium dens which China can not close on her own soil. 
All of this is deeply galling to the Chinese. 

We in America can not stand apart in pharisaic superi- 
ority. It so happens that most of the capital in- 
vested in the Shanghai mills is Chinese, British and 
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THE 
Japanese. Fortunately our own country did not seize 
any of China’s territory in the hour of her weakness. 
We are glad again that America had the foresight and 
wisdom to return most of the Boxer indemnity for the 
We should 


not, however, lay the blame for the present trouble en- 


education of the Chinese in this country. 
tirely upon the Japanese or the British. Before judg- 
ing the Japanese for their alleged autocratic treatment 
of the poor Chinese workers let us ourselves consider 
our recent exclusive legislation and ask if it was based 
Was 
the attitude of the Japanese toward the Chinese laborers 


upon racial discrimination and race prejudice. 


any more arrogant than our own attitude toward the 
Japanese and other orientals? Had we admitted Asia- 
tics on the same basis as other nations we would have 
received less than 150 Japanese, 100 Chinese, and about 
10 Indians a year. We would not permit President 
Coolidge to negotiate a friendly agreement with the 
Japanese who would gladly have withheld even their 
146 nationals if we did not want them. They need their 
people in Korea, Manchuria and on the mainland where 
their future destiny lies. We would not, however, per- 
mit President Coolidge to negotiate such a friendly 
agreement. We insisted on just the form of words 
which so deeply offended Japan and the nations of the 
orient. 


WOUNDED BY AMERICA 


As a 
feared, a lasting and growing wound in the heart of 
the Japanese people. China and India are not in a posi- 
tion effectively to protest at this time. All alike admit 
the right and duty of the United States to protect her 


result, we have dealt a deep, and it is to be 


own people, but probably the majority of American 
Christians feel deeply that this could be done without 
invidious distinction and without gratuitously wound- 
ing the sensibilities of these great sister nations of the 
orient. Although the present protest in China is chiefly 
against them it is not solely confined to the British and 
Japanese. The editor of the London Observer suggests 
that America alone can lead the nations at this time in 
making peace with China and in demanding that all 
nations frankly face their relations to this long-suffering 
nation. If these are not promptly faced, if the shoot- 
ings in Shanghai are not inquired into, if the larger 
questions at issue concerning China’s suffering under 
the unequal treaties are not dealt with, the situation may 
rapidly develop into a burning conflagration where many 
lives will be lost and China deeply embittered. 

Two conferences should be called—one of the Chinese 
and foreign powers, either in Shanghai or Washington, 
to inquire into the question of China’s wrongs; a second 
to face the domestic situation in China. Two great 
armies face each other in China today. On the east is 
the army of the governor of the three northern pro- 
vinces, Chang Tso-Lin, which stretches from Mukden 
in the northeast, southward through Tientsin to Nan- 
king and Shanghai. Facing this the west, 
stretches the command of General Feng and his allies, 
from Mongolia in the north, southward through Peking 
to Hankow at the center of China. The former, under Gen- 


army on 
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eral Chang, has already come to terms with the Japan- 
ese and has the sympathy of the British. Chang’s son, who 
commands his army, General H. L. Chang, has been pro- 
tecting the foreigners in Shanghai. If the Japanese 
offer support or munitions to this first army it will 
leave the Christian General Feng supported by the 
nationalist sentiment of China, but lacking both finan- 
cial and military backing. It is not difficult to guess 
that Russia will offer aid by way of munitions to this 
second army in case of need. There are vast forces be- 
hind the lines in China today. Let it not be forgotten 
that a spark in the Balkans started the late world war. 
There is already more than a spark in China, and to- 
gether with China herself, Japan, Russia, Britain, 
France and the great powers are all involved. America 
holds the moral leadership of the hour if she will take 
it. The situation demands immediate attention, im- 
partial justice and indomitable good will. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

We must realize on the one hand the political back- 
ground of China smarting under her sense of wrong, 
with the partial loss of her sovereignty, not allowed to 
raise the revenues she needs, not allowed to settle her 
own customs duties, not allowed to try foreigners guilty 
of wrong doing upon her own soil, not allowed to close 
opium dens or pestilential centers in the foreign con- 
cessions, nor to defend her own students and workers 
shot down on Chinese soil in the city of Shanghai. 

On the other hand, let us not forget the wrongs in 
the Chinese industrial situation against which the 
workers were protesting and striking when the shooting 
began. On my last trip in China this is what I found 
in the mills and factories of Shanghai and other cities. 
An examination of wages, hours and conditions revealed 
the most appalling situation found in the whole world 
of labor. The twelve-hour day prevails in nearly all of 
the modern factories. The work day in the primitive 
Chinese industries ranges from twelve to sixteen, and in 
some cases even eighteen hours, seven days a week. In 
many silk filatures and cotton mills children from six to 
twelve years of age are working. The wages of these 
children run from three to twelve cents a day. In 
Shanghai we visited a modern cotton mill in the early 
hours of the morning. Here girls and boys from seven 
to twelve years of age are working twelve hours each 
on the day and night shifts and receiving eight cents a 
day. Women of all ages are earning about fifteen cents 
for twelve hours’ work. Common laborers are paid 
from fifteen to eighteen cents, while skilled workers 
receive from twenty to thirty cents a day. Down the 
long rows of machines we occasionally see a woman 
who has fallen asleep before daybreak over her work. 
Here and there babies are asleep on piles of waste or 
playing about the machines at which their mothers 
work during the long night. 


MILL WORKERS 


If you stand at the gate at daylight you see the night 


workers pouring out of the cotton mill. This motley 
mass of humanity comprises all ages from one to sixty 
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years, the babies being carried in the arms of their 
mothers. Here is a woman who has earned fourteen 
cents for her long night’s toil leading her child of twelve 
who has earned seven cents. The mother, who is hob- 
bling along on her bound feet, is carrying a small baby 
that is forced to spend half of its life in the roaring fac- 
tory where it will play about the machines until it is old 
enough to work. 

We noted a casual line in the newspaper telling of a 
little girl under twelve years of age, dragged into the 
machinery by the feet while asleep after four o’clock in 
the morning. We noted also the following in the China 
Press: “A Chinese woman employed in a cotton mill 
on Gordon Road was choked to death yesterday when 
her scarf caught and dragged her into the machinery. 
The scarf twisted and tightened about her neck until 
she dropped dead from strangulation.” The modern 
factories of the industrial revolution are strangling the 
life out of thousands in China today physically, men- 
tally and spiritually. 

We visited the dwellings of these workers. We found 
one room ten feet square with ten people living in it, 
half sleeping during the day and half during the night 
shift. Here is one shelf serving as a home for six 
people with just room enough to lie side by side. One 
man is dying of tuberculosis, coughing day and night. 
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The five other inmates are packed in with him on this 
shelf, which rents for $1.15 per month. 

Space forbids a description of the factories in Can- 
ton and south China where conditions were similar to 
those in the north. It is no wonder that under such 
inhuman conditions there is a growing unrest on the 
part of labor. This has been caused by the world-wide 
awakening after the war, the example of Russia, the 
agitation of the professors and students of the renais- 
sance movement, the articles in the press and the spon- 
taneous uprising of long oppressed masses of Chinese 
labor, together with the nationalist agitation against 
the unequal treaties and the murder of their nationals. 

Most of the reports throughout the world which at- 
tribute all trouble and agitation to bolshevik 
are unfounded and often ridiculous. In China, however, 
there is a very powerful and skillfully directed move- 
ment carried on by the Russians. They point to the 
alliance of the “Christian powers” with militarism and 
economic imperialism. They point the Chinese to their 
sweated labor, to the shootings in Shanghai and urge 
the Chinese to stand for their rights. Only swift action 
giving justice to China can prevent the organization of 
large masses under bolshevik influence at this time. 
America should offer the moral leadership which shall 
demand justice for China. 


sources 


You Can't Put a Nation in Jail! 


By Henry W. Pinkham 


N THE RESOLUTION for the outlawry of war sub- 
mitted by Senator Borah in February, 1923, this 

premise appears: “Whereas in our constitutional con- 
vention of 1787 it was successfully contended by Madi- 
son and Hamilton that the use of force when applied to 
people collectively, that is, to states or nations, was un- 
sound in principle. .” There are two reasons why 
the use of force against a nation is “unsound in prin- 
ciple” first, because a nation cannot be a wrongdoer ; and 
second, because even if it were a wrongdoer, you can’t 
put a nation in jail. 

In support of the former reason Burke may be quoted: 
“I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people.” A nation is a great collectivity 
occupying a certain territory—millions of men, women 
and children, the overwhelming majority of whom have 
little or no responsibility for the government under 
which they live. That a state as such can do no wrong 
is the doctrine of our constitution as expounded by 

sryce.* But individuals within a state can do wrong. 
Our constitution accordingly makes no provision for 


*“Any act of a state legislature or state executive conflicting with the 
constitution, or with an act of the national government done under the con- 
stitution, is really an act not of the state government, which cannot legall 
act against the constitution, but of persons falsely assuming to act as suc 
government, and is therefore ipso jure void. Those who disobey federal 
authority on the ground of the commands of a state authority are therefore 
insurgents against the union who must be coe by its power. The 
coercion of such insurgents is directed not against the state but inst them 
as individual though combined wrongdoers. A state cannot ie and can- 
not rebel. Similarly, it cannot be coerced."—-THe AMERICAN Common- 
WEALTH, Second edition, Vol. I, p. 329. 


the coercion of a state by the general government, but 


individual wrongdoers may be coerced. It is the seri- 
ous, perhaps fatal, mistake of the covenant of the league 
of nations, as of the protocol which makes the covenant 
more specific, that this principle, so clear to the wise 
fathers who framed our organic law, is disregarded. In 
these documents nations are viewed as potential crimi- 
nals and therefore liable to boycott and military sub- 
jugation. Imagine our constitution cluttered up with 
such expressions of distrust and such provisions for war 
against faith-breaking states as appear in the covenant 
and protocol! 


THE STATE PERSONIFIED 

A nation may be personified and pictured—John Bull, 
Uncle Sam. It may be designated by a personal pro- 
noun and personal qualities may be ascribed to it. But 
personification is a figure of speech, more or less a de- 
parture from literal reality, and likely to mislead the 
unwary. An actual person possesses moral responsi- 
bility and may be described as good or bad. Moreover 
an actual person has a physical embodiment through 
which he does all his good or bad deeds and through 
which he can be controlled. But Uncle Sam is neither 
good nor bad, but both good and bad, a hundred millions 
of persons contributing to his infinite variety. And 
Uncle Sam has no corporate existence, no body that can 
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be imprisoned, no neck on which the hangman’s noose 
can tighten. Germany during the war was called a mad 
dog. A mad dog not only ought to be shot dead, as all 
agree, but it can be shot dead, for it is a definite physical 
entity at which a gun can be fired with deadly effect. 
But Germany, the nation of seventy millions of men, 
women and children, had no physical form at which a 
gun could be aimed. 

The custom of personifying nations lends itself to 
the fallacy of supporting war by the analogy of policing. 
Policing is an indispensable function of civilized society. 
Much of the work of policemen in our country today, 
like directing the traffic at a street crossing, involves 
But policing also includes the 
restraint of criminals, on occasion by force. Pacifists, 
even the most thorough-going, recognize such use of 
On religious grounds the Friends 


no physical coercion. 


force as necessary. 
oppose all war; but they do not object to the arrest of 
criminals by the police. 

The general approval of policing, together with the 
common habit of personifying nations, has provided 
what is probably the most plausible and widely accepted 
Simply 
call the army and navy the national police force, and cal! 
war the policing of the nations, and straightway war, 
like the restraint of criminals in even the most civilized 


of the various attempted justifications of war. 


countries, appears to be justified, however deplorable 
the necessity for it. “If you believe in police, you must 
also believe in an army and navy, if you are logical and 
have brains enough to think the matter through,” Mr. 
Roosevelt was wont to say, and in so saying fairly rep- 
resented the logic and the brains of the average citizen. 

But in fact war is not policing. It is something so 
different that the self-respecting policeman has a right 
to feel insulted when he hears war called “international 
It is high time that the current fallacy, the 
prevalence of which is one of the main bulwarks of war, 


policing.” 
be thoroughly exposed. 


WAR AND POLICING 


One difference between war and policing is indicated 
or 


by a remark of General Leonard Wood: “The business 
of the policeman is to control; the business of the sol- 
dier is to kill.” The business of killing involves the risk 
of being killed, and it is customary to honor soldiers as 
those who are willing to die for their country, although 
it is not dying but killing that makes them soldiers. 
The policeman’s work, on the contrary, is not very dan- 
His expectation of life is fair, much higher 
Chosen in part for his phy- 
sical strength he is usually more than a match for the 
man he 


gerous. 
than that of coal-miners. 
arrests. If need be, he other 


can summon 


policemen or call on bystanders for aid. Seldom is it 
More seldom 
still is he warranted in taking a life, even that of the 


worst criminal. It is never his purpose to kill, and he is 


his duty as a policeman to risk his life. 


under obligation to use no more force than is necessary 


to overcome resistance. He can function as a police- 
man and be at the same time and all the time humane 


and high-minded. 
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As much cannot be said for the soldier’s business of 
killing fellow-men. General John F. O’Ryan speaks 
with great restraint when he says: “No matter how 
righteous the cause, the experience of a soldier at the 
front tends to lower his finer sensibilities. War is the 
denial of Christianity and of all the most sacred things 
of life.” An instructor of conscripts, Major Reginald 
Barlow, said more concretely in 1917: “We are here to 
learn to kill. Don’t try to drive your bayonet 
right through your adversary. Just a little jab will 
do, if you hit him in the right spot; and getting your 
bayonet out of his body is the trouble. Don’t plunge 
the blade into the bony parts of the chest. Jab your 
man in the guts or the throat. The blade comes out 
easy then, and your man doesn’t go to a hospital. He 
just crumples up dead.” The soldier’s job is loathsome 
and the training for it is degrading. If we kept in mind 
just what that job is, perhaps the very sight of a soldier 
would be sickening to us. 


NEUTRAL AUTHORITY 

Another distinction between war and policing is stated 
by Mr. Bertrand Russell thus: “War differs from the 
employment of force by the police through the fact that 
the actions of the police are ordered by a neutral author- 
ity, whereas in war it is the parties to the dispute itself 
who set force in motion.” This distinction is valid and 
important. But by far the most important difference is 
that suggested by the caption of this article. Policing 
—in its coercive aspect which alone is pertinent to this 
discussion—deals with wrongdoing individuals having 
tangible bodies that can be controlled, while war in- 
volves in calamity whole peoples. War makes no dis- 
tinction between the innocent and the guilty, but— 
usually with the aid of personification—assumes that an 
“enemy” population—men, women and children—may 
righteously be killed with deadly weapons or starved 
into surrender by a blockade. The procedure would not 
be so preposterous if it were only the people of the 
“guilty” nation that suffer. But, strangely, each bellig- 
erent is guilty in the sight of its adversary, although 
righteous in its own sight! The killing, carried on with 
holy enthusiasm on both sides, is approximately life for 
life. In the world war, for example, every bad German 
that was killed cost the life of a good Englishman, or 
Frenchman, or American, or Russian. (Prior to bolshe- 
vism the Russians were good!) In fact the righteous 
side in that war—that is to say, of course, our side— 
lost more lives than the evil side, the Germans. To be 
sure the killing of Germans through the starvation 
blockade that was continued by the righteous side for 
five months after the armistice tended to balance the 
losses. 

WAR KILLS THE GOOD 

What can be said of such conduct? In war good men 
kill good men; choice youth from universities kill 
choice youth from universities; honest, home-loving 
workingmen kill honest, home-loving workingmen; 
Christians kill Christians, each side with the blessing of 
its clergy who invoke the name of Christ, the Prince of 
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Peace! There is only one word that fits, and that is 
insanity. Well did Bernard Shaw say in war time: 
“The longer I live, the more firmly I am convinced that 
the other planets use our earth as their lunatic asylum.” 
War is the acme of unreason. It is irrationality with- 
out stint or limit. The brutes are incapable of the like; 
they do not kill their own species collectively and sel- 
dom individually. Wolves do not hunt wolves for 
slaughter. Apply Kant’s moral criterion by inquiring 
what would result if war were universal and perpetual. 
Evidently in that case our race would speedily perish 
from the earth. Human life would be hell in the process 
of self-destruction. But war should not be dignified by 
giving it an ethical rating. To call it wicked is to flatter 
it, as a fool is flattered when called a knave. War is 
worse than wicked: it is asinine. It is consummate 
idiocy. Rousseau said that the rulers of states would 
refrain from war if they knew their own interests: 
“They do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may be unjust, greedy, 
putting their own interests above everything else; we 
only ask that they shall not be fools.” Not hard 
hearts, but rather muddled heads, should be blamed for 
the persistence of war. 

The analogy of policing wrongdoing individuals is 

e intellectual citadel of those who seek to justify war. 
Down with that citadel! 
will blow it down for it has no foundation. 


A breath of common sense 
The true 
analogue of the nation in this connection is not the in- 
dividual, but the nation on a small scale, the lesser 
territorial unit of population, that is, the municipality. 
And municipalities dwell side by side with no thought 
of collective conflict between their respective inhabi- 
tants. The police of one city are never even dreamed of 
as a menace to a neighboring city, a menace that can 
be met only by a police force of equal or greater 
strength. Police never fight the police of an adjoining 
city, but they co-operate against criminals. 


RESPECTABLE WAR 


Euphemisms are among the devil’s best tools. A war 
by some respectable name would not seem as bad, but 
it would really be as bad, for war is still war, collective 
homicide, although it be labeled “international policing” 
or “executing the sanctions of the covenant of the league 
of nations.” Only individuals can be wrongdoers. Guilt 
is always personal. And persons have bodies and are 
amenable to physical control if moral suasion is inade- 
quate. The persons who try to bring about war could 


and should be restrained like other transgressors, and 
Senator Borah’s resolution, hereinbefore quoted, affirms 
that “every nation should be encouraged by solemn 
agreement or treaty to indict and punish its own inter- 
national war breeders or instigators and war profiteers.” 
But the wholesale killing of well-meaning men by well- 


meaning men civilization can no longer tolerate. The 
only coercion to which a nation, a whole people, can 
reasonably be subjected is the compelling power of the 
enlightened public opinion of the world. That power is 
in the long run irresistible. Its victories need no dis- 
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count but register the progress of mankind; while war, 
for every wrong it redresses, creates ten new wrongs 
for the future to redress, being in itself by its very na- 
ture the sum of all villainies. 


It’s No Joke in Tennessee 
By Jay S. Stowell 


CENE: Hotel dining room in mountain town of eastern 
Tennessee; Judge John T. Raulston, a dozen local 
boarders, traveling men, etc., and a visitor from outside the 

State. 

Judge Raulston: (With a chuckle) Yes, we're goin’ over 
and indict him next week. 

Visitor: Oh, are you connected with this Dayton case? 

Judge: I’m the judge. It’s a big case. All the big men 
on both sides will be there. Never any case like it before. 

Native: I thought they had one like it out in Ioway. 

Judge: No, I guess not. I never heard of it. You see 
both sides want an indictment. They say it’s in all the 
New York papers. Of course they'll appeal it and it 
will go to the supreme court. (Signs of keen delight.) 
It sure would be a joke on everybody if the jury would 
let that fellow go. 

Visitor: Quite apart from this case, what do the people 
of Tennessee think about the law? 

First Native: I know what I think. I think teachers don’t 
know enough about such things to be allowed to teach 
them. 

Second Native: I know I never come from no monkey. 

Third Native: Why don’t they say a monkey come down 
from a man. Ain’t a man smarter than a monkey? 

Fourth Native: If they want to come down from some- 
thing why don’t they take a horse. Now, a horse is a 
right smart animal, but a monkey—I sure don’t believe 
in this evolution stuff. 

Visitor: I don’t see that all that has a great deal to do 
with the teaching of evolution. Evolution seems to me 
to be a bigger thing than that. (Then followed a gentle 
attempt to suggest a definition of evolution.) 

Fifth Native: Well so far as I am concerned I’m going 
to stick to the Bible and let it go at that. 

Visitor: Of course if one takes the Genesis story of cre- 
ation as literal truth there are complications. 

Native: Well, I guess if God wanted to write a perfect 
book he could couldn’t he? 

Visitor: I’m inclined to think that he could, but there is 
some question in my mind as to whether he ever wanted 
to. If he did one wonders why he didn’t go a little fur- 
ther and preserve the original copy so that Christians 
could agree as to what books make up the Bible and 
which is the correct manuscript. 

Native: Well, brother, my way’s the safest; just believe 
what the Bible says and quit trying to figure out some- 
thing different. 

Visitor: I’m not sure that it is the safest. A good many 
of our young people have their religious faith shattered 
in college and university just because they have it 
founded upon such an unstable foundation. 

Native: I wa’nt talking about the university. I was talking 
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We're 
only a short time here. You aint on safe ground, brother. 

Visitor: Well, I have a rather high regard for the Bible, 
but I don’t interpret it just as you do. 

Native: Where did you ever study the Bible, brother? 

Visitor: In college and theological seminary. 

Native: Ah! (with note of glee) 
down at revival meetings in Knoxville last Sunday, and 
the Baptist preacher said there that seminaries were 
turning out infidels as fast as.they could. 


about the next world. That’s where its safer. 


I thought so. I was 


(The group has now adjourned to the front porch and 
an automobile pulls up to take the visitor away.) 
Visitor: Well, friend, I must go. I am sorry I can’t stay 
and talk a little longer with you, but don’t get the idea 





HE PERPETUATION OF DENOMINATION- 
ALISM is often laid at the doors of the “high 
salaried officials” who are reluctant to give up their lucra- 
tive positions, but in most cases the layman will be found 
to be the staunchest defender of denominationalism. Edu- 
cation and acquaintance are not enough to solve the prob- 
lem, A community spirit is not obtained when a man merely 
talks over his back fence with his neighbor, and thus be- 
comes acquainted with him, but only when he loses the 
consciousness of the fence and thinks in bigger terms than 
back-yards. The average churchman instead of thinking 
of himself as part of an army, composed of regiments, fac- 
ing a common foe, or a kingdom, made up of several 
provinces, but owing allegiance to one King, gives his 
primary loyalty to the “regiment” or “province” and after- 
ward to the King and his cause. 

In this, as in many other things, he is swayed more by 
“association” and feelings, than by reason. He knows 
that he is a part of the kingdom of God, but he feels a 
part of the Methodist or Baptist church. He knows that 
there is no essential difference between his church and the 
He knows 
that members frequently transfer back and forth without 
question, and that ministers transfer with but little more 
We cannot blame 
If he is a layman he 


Congregational, Presbyterian or Reformed. 


question, but still the feeling prevails. 
the man for having that attitude. 
has been brought up to regard his particular denomination 
as the best, if not the only true church and to believe that 
its historic confession is the final interpretation of the word 
of God, or that its form of government is the nearest to the 
apostolic model. 

If he be a minister, he is even less responsible, for he 
has been trained for the ministry in a theological school 
maintained to produce ministers for his denomination. 
Here his whole attention has been focused upon his own 
group, with a mere recognition of other groups. Church 
history has been taught as an introduction to the history 
of his own denomination. Theology is taught in terms of 
the particular brand taught by his church. He knows that 


other denominations exist, he may know a good deal of 
their history and polity, but he looks at them over the 
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that I think I know it all. Personally I don’t know just 

how man did come into existence. I have just been say- 

ing what I believe. 

Native: Oh, that’s all right. 

Visitor: (Turning to hotel proprietor) Can I stay at your 
hotel when I come this way again? 

Proprietor: Sure, come along. 

Native: Yes, come along, we cater to every thing, Jews, 

Catholics and infidels. 

( Exit) 

(Incidentally in a small neighboring town a few hours 
later a native mountaineer of similar type was heard to 
say: “Yes, we have four murder cases up now—but only 
one real bad one.’’) 


back fence. His mind has been trained to think in denomi- 
national terms. His loyalty has been attached to denomi- 
national institutions, and he comes out a loyal Baptist or 
Presbyterian or Methodist, quite immune to practical church 
unity. 

If this condition could be changed, we would be a long 
sea mile nearer church unity. The writer spent the first 
year of his theological training in a denominational semi- 
nary, but found his outlook being cramped and warped by 
the atmosphere which surrounded him. At the end of 
that year he transferred to an independent, interdenomi- 
national school. For two years he lived, studied, played 
and talked with students of a dozen or more denomina- 
tions. He very soon noticed that they acted, worshiped, 
prayed, thought and talked in about the same way and that 
the differences that did exist were personal, and not denomi- 
national. He studied under professors who were products 
of several denominations. 

Then he began to wonder about this denominationalism 
with which he had been surrounded, and went on to see 
the nonsense of it all. He learned to think in terms of 
God and the kingdom, and to see the denominations in 
their correct perspective. He studied them all, his own 
included, compared them, found good points and bad in 
all of them, his own included, and now goes back to work 
in his own denomination, but with a broader vision, 4 
deeper consecration to the real, abiding objectives of the 
Christian religion. 

In our public schools we do not teach patriotism in 
terms of states, but of the nation. The children grow 
up to pledge allegiance to a flag, not of a state, but ofa 
nation. It took a long struggle to attain that national 
consciousness, but it has come, and with it a vigorous 
national life. 

Church unity will come only when church members 
learn to think in terms of the kingdom of God, and the 
church universal. Laymen will gain this vision only 
when it is revealed to them by their ministers, and the 
ministers will have it to reveal only when they receive 
their training in an atmosphere which fosters, instead 
of precluding, that vision. 
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British Table Talk 


London, June 11, 1925. 


HESE notes I am writing on my way home from the meet- 
ing of the international executive of the Life and Work con- 


ference. The members of this body have been wrestling today 


with many problems and making many dispositions for Stock- 


The Bishop of Winchester, in whose home, Farnham 
Castle, they were met, presided. Among those 

Arranging for present were the Archbishop of Upsala, Bishop 
Stockholm Germanos, Dr. Deissmann from Germany, and 
America was well represented by the two Doc- 


tors Brown, W. Adams and Arthur J., and Dr. Atkinson, the 


general secretary. It is easy to foretell that there will be a 
large assembly and that great themes of Christian ethics will 
he expounded and debated. There will be reports prepared 
separately by the three chief delegates, the European, the Ameri- 
can, and the British; these will be reduced to one brief sum- 
mary upon each of the six main subjects, and so presented to 
the conference. The subjects are along the same lines as those 
debated at Copec, but the arrangement will be modified. The 
chief interest will be found in the relating of the two traditions 


unless it is willing to accept the modern scientific outlook, and 
he has no sympathy with a sacramentarian religion which 
But there is one thing that must be admitted 
by and unbiased observer of modern church life. The catholic 
at the one end of the line and the fundamentalist at the other 
show an enthusiasm and a self-sacrifice which are not so com- 
mon in the ranks of modernists. These will never make the 
impression which they desire upon their fellow-Christians, till 
they are prepared to put as much zeal and passion into their 
preaching as others do who are in their judgment not as en- 
lightened as they. There are reasons other than the one named 
by Dr. Barnes why young men are chary of entering the min- 
istry of the church. But whatever be the reason, if the bishop 
is right, there is a crisis at hand in the parishes of England. 


savours of magic. 


* * > 
The British Conference of Misionary 
Societies in Session 
I was only able to spend a long day at the annual parliament 
of our missionary societies, but everything pointed to an im- 
portant and busy session, among the subjects discussed were 












































the matter of applied Christianity—the European and that 
of the English-speaking peoples. Will the contrasts be shown 
clear relief or will it be found that there is an underlying 
t or agreement? ‘The chief line of cleavage is between Christians on 
arch the one hand who are purely individualistic and world-renounc- 
ng, and those who still hope for the coming of a Christian 
rder of society within the conditions and limitations of this 
If “Stockholm” does its proper work, it will keep 
entirely away from problems of faith and order and will concen- 
emi- trate upon life and work, that is upon the things which follow 
d by if the Christian faith is accepted. 
1 of . 
omi- A. C. Benson 


layed 
nina- 
iped, 
| that 
10mi- 
ducts 


the Moslem world as it is today, African education, unrest in 
China. There was the customary happy blending of denomina- 
tions. It is possible to sit at breakfast between a high church- 
man and a low. Bishops rub shoulders with Presbyterians or 
Methodists; while there are always in the council some mission- 
aries at home on furlough. America was represented by Mr. 
Cogswell and Dr. Johnston Ross. There is no question that the 
missionary people are awakening to the new opportunity offered 
in Moslem lands; but they wish to advance steadily and with a 
due regard to the continuance of the work. Missionary societies 
have learned by bitter experience that it is not enough to plan 
beginnings. One real gain is to be found in the modern ap- 
proach to Islam. Formerly we used to say, “What a poor reli- 
gion you have, let us show you a true and good religion.” Now 
we say, “What fine things there are in your religion! There 
is only one thing finer, and this we have to offer you in Jesus 
Christ.” It is in India that most of our societies encounter 
Islam, and there it will be possible for them to train some picked 
men and women for this peculiar task. Already there is good 
work being done by the Christian Literature bureau. A word 
should be said upon the press bureau of the missionary societies, 
which is under the guidance of Mr. H. W. Peet, a trained and 
gifted journalist. He is certainly establishing his work upon a 
sound basis, and already the enterprise begun by Mr. Basil 
Mathews and continued by Mr. Peet is an available auxiliary to 
all the societies. As a sign of the widespread influence of mis- 
sionary literature it was remarked at the conference that the 
journal devoted to the fish trade had a long and able review of 
“The Clash of Color”; it appeared in the column, headed “Poul- 
try and Game,” and was signed by “The Early Bird!” 
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long 
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earthly life. 


\. C. Benson, essayist, poet and scholar, is dead. To the 
man in the street he will live as the author of that stirring song, 
Land of Hope and Glory, which has come almost to rival Rule, 
It is a fine song set by Sir Edward Elgar to a still 
finer tune. But Benson had other claims to a place if not a 
foremost place in English letters. He was a biographer of great 
skill, and an essayist, whose work, gentle and smooth, was always 
Chief among his volumes are “The Upton Letters” 
and “Leaves from the Tree”; but there were many other vol- 
Moreover Benson was for years a master at Eton and 
later president of Magdalene college, Cambridge. His father 
was Archbishop of Canterbury. There were four children, of 
whom E. F., the novelist, alone remains. Robert Hugh became 
a Roman priest and wrote many novels. The sister was a 
woman of deep mystical insight. Where E. F. stands now in 
his religious views I do not know, but it is safe to say that 
neither he nor A. C. carried forward their father’s high-church- 
manship. Some short time ago A. C. wrote protesting against 
the waste of time in the church assembly. Its members, he de- 
clared, were alienating the mass of English people by their ab- 
sorption with details and ritual, and by their neglect of the 
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And So Forth 
The house of laity has been discussing the proposed alterna- 


sm in tives to the communion service. As far as I can judge, there 


grow weightier matters. seems to be a majority in favor af the provision of a service of 
it of 2 ee oe reservation for the use of the sick, but not for the purpose of 
tional The Bishop of Birmingham adoration. How long such a regulation could be kept, and how 


Hits Out 


It is evident that Dr. Barnes does not regard the tenure of a 
bishopric as a call to keep silent upon matters of controversy. 


far it would be obeyed, is doubtful. . . China still gives us 
grave anxiety. Little can be learned even from those just home 
from China. The general judgment, however, is that the trouble 


zorous 


mbers HF He revisited Westminster abbey last Sunday, and in his sermon does not really arise from the labor conditions, but from deeper 
nd the MH hit out freely. He accused the extreme Anglo-Catholics of in- sources. The character of General Feng is hotly assailed and as 
n only fH oducing magic into Christian worship. He said moreover that warmly defended. . Dr. Cathels, ex-moderator of the church 
nd the they were deterring young men from entering the ministry. Dr. of Scotland, has died during the week. He is described by his 


friends as a man of rare humility and beauty of character. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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Barnes is as outspoken in dealing with the Anglo-Catholics as 


eive oe . 
pee he is with the obscurantists; he sees no hope for the church 


instead 


The Book World 


point of view is Tue Basts or Racta, ApjusTMENT, by Thomas J. 


Science and Society 


Nor A MOMENT should be lost in mentioning Henry Fairfield 

Osborn’s Tue Earta Speaks to Bryan (Scribner's, 1.00), 
because of its journalistic interest in connection with the Tennessee 
case. The book is, in fact, dedicated to Mr. Scopes. Its first 
chapter deals with the Tennessee trial, the second is a reprint of 
the author’s reply to Mr. Bryan originally published in the New 
York Times three years ago, and the other three deal chiefly with 
the moral and religious values of the evolutionary point of view. 
It is good to have these assurances from a great scientist and a 
convinced Christian that he finds his science a help rather than a 
hindrance to his religion, and as a personal confession of faith, the 
But it is scatteringly written, and if it were written 
by a man of less reputation I would not hesitate to call it a 
slovenly For one thing, I think the author is 
quite wrong in saying that Mr. Bryan is the real defendant in the 
Tennessee case, and that the real issue is, “Did God use evolution 
as his plan” in creation? The party actually on trial is the people 
of Tennessee, and the case hinges not upon the scientific truth of 


book has value 


piece of work. 


the theory of evolution but upon the legitimacy of an effort to 
define the criteria of scientific truth by an act of the legislature. 
the next hundred years should 
result the evolutionary theory, the 
Tennessee law would no more be justified than would the imprison- 
ment of Galileo if his teaching that the world moves had turned 
out to be a mistake. 


If the scientific investigation of 
in the complete disproof of 


\ far more serious and substantial account of the long process 
of the development of man is to be found in Samuel C. Schmucker’s 
Man’s Lire on Eartu (Macmillan, $2.25). This author, who also 
pays his respects to Mr. Bryan in his preface and acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Osborn’s classic “Men of the Old Stone Age,” 
gives a popular but scholarly summary of the known facts in the 
story of man from the pithecanthropos erectus who (or which) 
lived perhaps half a million years ago to the divergent racial types 
The final chapter on “The Religious Difficulty’’ 
It is 
a fine statement of the spiritual significance of man’s development. 
“Why can we not believe that in all ages God speaks to the human 
When man 


of our own time. 
issues in a strong aflirmation of evangelical Christian faith. 


heart in the language it is prepared to understand? 
has learned these lessons he is ready for the new message, for the 
Son of God who can teach us of the Father and can assure us 
that we are his sons... . We are made in the image of our 
Maker ‘3 

One who is studying the story of man might well follow this 
book with Alfred M. Tozzer’s Lowell Lectures on SoctaL OriGciIns 
snp Soctat Continuities (Macmillan, $2.50). Beginning with the 
period when man’s physical development was fairly complete—say 
ten thousand years or more ago—the author traces the main lines 
of the cultural history of man, basing his treatment on the assump- 
tion that the present social conditions and practices of primitive 
tribes represent stages through which the race as a whole has 
passed, a hypothesis which is strengthened by the existence of 
continuities between primitive social attitudes and certain factors 
in the life of civilized peoples. 

Herbert A. Miller's Races, 
is a study of the salient features in the race problem as it exists 
in the world at the present time, based upon the assumption—which 
that this problem can not be solved 


Nations AND CLasses (Lippincott), 


is certainly a legitimate one 
on the basis of doctrinaire theories of racial superiority but only 
by taking into account the phenomena which actually exist, and in 
support of the thesis that peaceful adjustment is possible only as 
the result of mutual accommodation and sympathetic understanding 


and not by conquest and repression. From this point of view the 


problem of Americanization, a much abused term, does not consist 
in mixing all racial colors to a resultant dirty gray, but in some- 
thing which takes into account much more adequately the values 
which are contributed by the several elements of our population. 
It is a sane and helpful book. Similar to it in spirit and general 
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Woofter (Ginn, $1.40). This author also sweeps aside the myth 
of nordic superiority, but he believes that there is the possibility 
of racial adjustment without amalgamation. It deals specifically 
with the negro problem in America. Ross, in his recent book, 
recognized the negro problem as the source of the most serious 
breach in our national unity but frankly admitted that he had no 
suggestion to offer for its solution. Woofter has some sugges- 
tions, and he thinks that negroes and whites “can be brothers in 
Christ without being brothers-in-law.” 


Places Near and Places Far 


HE PROCESS of discovering the world is one that goes on 

continually and yet is never done, for of course it can never 
be quite completed until everyone has discovered it—all of it. And 
since new conditions are always arising which require the re-writing 
of descriptions of places and peoples and the reinterpretation of the 
various the human spirit, and since new 
generations are always coming on which do not know even things 
as they were, and since the rising level of prosperity and intelligence 
—assuming that the latter is rising—brings travel and all that it 
connotes within the range of interest of an increasing number of 
people, it seems that no person who feels the urge to write a book 
of travel or description need hesitate for fear the field has been 
already covered. Apparently few do. I have before me sixteen 
books, all received within the last three weeks, which, while not 
all travel books in the narrower and shallower sense of the term, 
all lend themselves to a geographical classification more naturally 
than to any other. Together they tend to revive vividly the con- 
viction that this world is an extraordinarily interesting place. I 
wonder whether a few good travel books, accompanied perhaps by 
a ticket to some place a long way off, might not act as a curative 
agent to one afflicted with a suicidal mania. 


local expressions of 


One of the lightest, within its class one of the best, and certainly 
the most comprehensive of this list is Far Harpors AROUND THE 
Wor.p, by Hubbard Hutchinson (Putnam, $3.75). This is the 
record of a round-the-world cruise. The author does not go far 
into the interior or far below the surface of the lands which he 
visited; naturally; he went in a boat. Twenty pages on Egypt and 
fifty on India must leave much unsaid, but what is said is said 
with grace and charm, and probably the thing the author undertakes 
to do has never been better done. 

Having circumnavigated the globe in a paragraph, we start again 
with America. A Eugene Bartlett’s Least Known AMERICA 
(Revell, $2.50), tells of certain parts of our continent which are 
highly worth visiting but are not much visited—our Indian and 
Mexican southwest, Newfoundland, and certain of the less adver- 
tised islands of the West Indies. I must judge it chiefly by its 
treatment of the first of these fields. The author has travelled 
profitably through the land of the pueblos, especially the country 
between Santa Fe and Taos, and his enthusiasm for it is wholly 
justified, but his information is not always accurate—as when he 
connects the Penitentes with the “Third Order of the Jesuits,” 
meaning perhaps the Third Order of St. Francis, and when he 
asserts that they carried on their crucifixions as late as 1911! 
An old-timer in that region, where I spent some years, cannot avoid 
the impression that he has not entirely passed beyond the tender-foot 
stage. He is, to be sure, a seasoned traveller, but it is difficult for 
one who has spread himself so widely over the world to deal ade- 
quately with the intricacies of the southwest. But those who will 
read this book and follow its leadings will be well repaid. 

General A. W. Greely’s HaNpBook or AtasKa (Scribners, $3.50), 
is probably the most complete and accurate compilation of facts 
about the resources, products and attractions of that wonderful 
land. Few, if any, have had better opportunity for acquiring first- 
hand knowledge of the subject. The book is completely devoid of 
rhetoric and fine writing, and sticks strictly to the business of 
telling all about Alaska. 


YUM 
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A nature-book rather than a travel book is Sanp DuNEsS AND 
Sart Marsues, by Charles Wendell Townsend (L. C. Page, $3.50). 
It is a beautiful and copiously illustrated book, as its subject de- 
mands, by a naturalist who is especially distinguished for his studies 


J. of birds but is also a competent observer of other shore phenomena 
th and a writer of much more than ordinary charm. It is an ex- 
ity cellent piece of popular science which does not sacrifice science 
lly to popularity. In this connection I mention also Earl Amos Brooks’ 
* HANDBOOK OF THE OvuTpoors (Doran, sorry I do not know its 
_ price for hundreds of parents ought to buy it for their boys), a 
er hook which is just what its title suggests, a general guide to camp- 
ing and hiking and to the study of the things that campers and 
° hikers find. It is written from the standpoint of one whose chief 
interest is in organized camping as an instrument in religious 
education. 
Herman G. James, who spent more than a year in Brazil in 
connection with the celebration of the centenary of independence 
on in 1922, writes Brazit Arter a CENTURY OF INDEPENDENCE ( Mac- 
a millan, $4.00), giving a brief and reliable history and an account 
re: of the government, people, industries, resources and geography of 
the 
new 
ngs CORRESP 
nce 
-~ Missions and Military Pride 
ook Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
~e SIR: Your article in an April number under the head “Mis- 
a sionaries at Caesar's Footstool” somewhat revived my hope in 
om American Christianity. Many of us on this side of the Pacific 
cally are beginning to feel that the high idealism of America which 
om has been our inspiration is being thrown into the waste basket. 


_ I, for one, cannot understand why some missionaries of Panama, 
3 by for example, should take pride in putting a picture of the United 
ative States army in Panama in their religious publication (see April 
number of Central America Mission News). Naval gestures in 
Pacific waters and the Singapore naval base are lamentably dis- 
couraging us about the white man’s Christianity, even here in 
the Philippines. 

Manila, P. I. 
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ProcuLco A. RopriGueEz. 


The Minister’s Fees—Yes 


Enrtor THe Cristian CENTuRY : 

SIR: In the issue of your good paper for June 18 is an 
editorial entitled “Tipping the Minister for Personal Service.” 
This article raises a question that is of real importance to the 
liie and work of the minister. I do not think it is either properly 
or adequately dealt with in your paragraph. You raise the 
whole question of the relation of a church to its community. 


again 
ERICA 
1 are 

and 
dver- 


. How should the ministry be supported? What relation has a 
ana church to the public that it serves? 
‘holly It is obvious that a minister should never be on the aggressive 
- be to obtain large fees and that his work should be considered by 
wits” him as of more importance than his salary or compensation. 
n he Work should always be the first consideration in any profession 
1911! and pay secondary. If that is the case then the work done in 
avoid the spirit of love and consecration to the Master whom he 
r-foot serves will be appreciated by those who receive his ministry. 
It for Now this appreciation will be shown in different ways. It was 
1 ade- shown to our Lord by the breaking of an alabaster box by a 
o will woman whom he had helped and there were those there who 
criticised the Lord for accepting the gift. It will be even so in 
$3.50), the right spirited ministry of those who follow him. 
facts The Rev. Mr. Blank was the pastor of the Virtue family. 
derful Through the long illness of Mrs. Virtue he called every week 
 first- and some of the time oftener to encourage her in her struggle 
oid of jor life, to pray with her, and to comfort her family in the hour 
ess of of her death. After the funeral he received a letter from Mr. 


Virtue as follows: 
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that vast and mysterious region. While the book is readably 
written, it is primarily a book of information prepared by an 
expert who bases his account upon careful investigation as well as 
personal observation. The prospective traveller or the business man 
who expects to have dealings with Brazil should certainly study it. 

An important new series under the general title “The Modern 
World,” begins with a volume on IRELAND, by Stephen Gwynn 
(Scribners, $3.00), and one on Germany, by G. P. Gooch (Scrib- 
ners, $3.00). The treatment of both of these 
marked by dispassionate fairness no less than by ample informa- 
tion. It is impossible to review them with the fullness which they 
deserve. To do so would be to discuss a score of delicate issues. 
But the scholarly work and the sobriety of judgment of these two 
scholarly writers cannot be too highly praised. If the series con- 
tinues on this plane, the dozen volumes which are announced for 
later issue will constitute the most complete and valuable study of 
the present economic and political situation and will be indispensable 
to the serious student of world-problems. 

These are half of the sixteen books. The others must wait. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


sensitive areas is 


ONDENCE 


“My dear Brother Blank: We have been through the deep 
waters of sorrow. The days and the weeks since Mrs. Virtue 
died have been so lonely that I do not know what we would 
have done if it had not been for your kindness to us. Every 
Tuesday during her long illness you came, we expected you 
and you did not fail us. Your kind words spoken in the spirit 
of our Master, your prayers and your presence have been a 
great comfort to us. It would be impossible for us to repay 
you for all of this. Such service is beyond the power of money 
adequately to compensate; but I do want to express my own 
appreciation and that of the family in some way and I therefore 
enclose a small check which I beg you to accept from us with 
our love and appreciation. I beg to remain, Yours always, 

A. E. Virtue. 


Now this man Blank had a salary of $1,500.00 per year and 
1 per cent. of it seemed a lot for him to accept even from the 
good friend Virtue. So he made a call on the good brother 
and returned the check saying that he did not wish any such 
expression of appreciation, that he had not thought of money 
when he tried to serve and that he had done only his duty. 
After a bit of urging Brother Virtue received back the check, 
picked up the broken fragments of the alabaster box and ordered 
it sold and the proceeds given to the poor. Then he said, “I 
am so sorry for you to refuse what I was trying to give to you 
in the same spirit of love that you served us.” The result was 
that a shadow passed over the good work that had been done 
and while the friendship was not broken the little hurt feeling 
was there. The money should have been accepted in the same 
spirit in which it was given. 

Folks who do not belong to the church and who do not sup- 
port it in any way should not be made to feel that they can say 
what they please about the church and then command its 
services in the time of their need without money and without 
price. They too have a self-respect to maintain. When the 
minister of the church gives up his time to serve any member of 
the community there should be some way of giving that person 
an opportunity of maintaining his self-respect without in any 
way lowering that of the minister. The mercenary spirit should 
not be tolerated anywhere and especially not in the ministry. 
But a man does not lower his self respect by accepting the 
tokens of appreciation of a work that is too frequently not 
sufficiently prized. 

You say “It is lack of salary, more than abundance of tips, 
that robs the small town preacher of self-respect.” The small 
town preacher is not robbed of his self-respect either by his 
small salary or by his “tips.” Because a man’s salary is small 
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is not sufficient reason for thinking that his ministry is therefore 
Some of the best work that has ever been 
done has been done by men who never had a large parish or a 
large salary and who gladly took the sums handed to them for 
their consecrated ministry. 

Irvington, N. J. C. 


without self-respect. 


S. GILespIe. 


The Minister’s Fees—No 


Epitor Tue CurisTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: I note your brief editorial on the question of accepting 
fees for weddings and funerals. I am now only in my third 
year as a minister. From the first my conscience and my self- 
respect objected to taking fees especially for funerals. I ac- 
cepted them, however, except in cases where I knew the family 
to be in greater need of the money themselves. 

But some time to terms with my inner man. 
Recently I have refused, and I shall continue to refuse, fees 
for these special services. To take this position may be to lose 
but already I have experienced the gain 


since I came 


something financially, 
in self-respect. 
Refusing a fee, I can look the one who proffered it square 
in the face and say: “No, my brother. The service I have ren- 
dered is simply a part of the work the church pays me to do. 
but to the church I represent.” 
to the church as 


You indebted, not to me, 
And I believe that this implication is a gain 
well as a saving of one’s self-respect. 

I believe it would be a_ splendid service 
Christian Century were to emphasize this matter until the 
wisdom of its adoption would be seen by the ministry at large. 
What I have written is not written boastfully, but rejoicing that 
what I have been thinking has been thought by more experi- 
enced men than I. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


are 


rendered if The 


James E. WAGNER. 


Youth and the Bible 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY : 

SIR: It is needless to say that Dr. 
“The is a great spiritual message inspiring 
and uplifting for all. The first paragraph, however, challenged 
my attention because it implied too great a knowledge and love 


Joseph Fort Newton's 


sermon, Presence,” 


If he were preach- 
ing to preachers or r to tlhiose whom he describes as treading “the 
’ I can well understand that “a host of hands 
their favorite portion of the sacred word; 
for the older generation have been grounded in the knowledge 
of the scriptures. The 

But if the young people of today, 


of the scriptures on the part of his hearers. 


road to the sunset 
would try to sansieil” 
hands would be old hands. 
who must make the church 
“could save only one flying leaf” they would be at 
a loss to know which page it would be. The 5lst and 139th 
psalms would mean little to most young folks today, and to too 
many the loss of all the leaves would scarcely be missed. 
The modern Christian home is not teaching the Bible. 


host of 


of tomorrow, 


The 
Sunday school is not, nor is the public school, and our young 
people have grown up in ignorance of this our greatest spiritual 
guide and inspiration. Our congregations who love and feed on 
such sermons as that of Doctor Newton are too largely elderly 
people. 


San Prancisco, 


Dr. Newton Helped Him 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I cannot refrain from expressing my appreciation of 
Dr. Newton's sermon on “The Presence.” Some years ago when 
a young man I heard Dr. Newton in an impressive college lec- 
ture on George Eliot. He said: “If her great mind had not for- 
gotten that nothing could be evolved from anything that was 
not first involved in that thing, she would not have been forced 
into the sad necessity—admittedly sad for her—of giving up all 
belief in the existence of mind and consequently of God and 


Cal. WALTER Morritt. 
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immortality.” This thought of his in this literary—not pro- 
fessedly religious—address was to my troubled mind like the 
proverbial straw to a drowning man. Since that first contact 
with Dr. Newton's stimulating and comforting thought, I have 
read everything I could find from his pen, and “The Presence” 
seems to me to be almost, if not quite, the crown of his work. 
My heart has never before burned within me at the Emmaus 
story as it has upon the reading of this literary and philosophic 
and religious masterpiece. 

State University, 

Iowa City, la. 


“Shanghai Madness” 


Epitor THe CHRistTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Let me congratulate you on your editorial “Shanghai 
Madness.” Speaking on the basis of an experience of three 
years in a mission college in Shanghai, I feel that you have 
penetrated beneath the dressed up press reports and have found 
the real disease spot on China’s great tortured body. Social 
injustices, nurtured by western industrialism and western im- 
perialism, were irritants bound inevitably to bring suffering. 
I am terribly afraid that this present “madness” is but the 
portent of a deep-seated, virulent malady. 
Snow Hill, Md. JAMES 


For Golfers—and Others 


Eprtor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: I noticed your reference to our early church service. 
Strange to say it has generally been referred to in the press 
as a “golfers-service” though it is intended not only for golfers, 
but also for automobile travelers who desire to be away all 
day, for housewives who have a Sunday dinner to prepare, 
and for housemaids whose duties, especially in the summer, 
keep them at home from the eleven o’clock service. 

I have very decided views as to the observance of the Sabbath, 


R. D. NeEtson. 


A. MITCHELL. 








The Churches of the World 
Together for the First 
Time Since Nicaea 


of the world, with the great Eastern Orthodox Church 
present also, are to meet to consider all the united ac- 
tivities and the problems of the universal church. 

It is to be a conference, not on doctrine, not on orders, but 
on the Life and Work of the Churches. It will consider what 
the united churches can do for the application of the gospel 
to the great social, industrial, educational and international 
problems now facing the world. 

Representative leaders from all nations and nearly all 
communions, to the number of six hundred will be present. 


It is hoped that some great pronouncement which shall go 
forth to the world as the voice of the Church Universal may 
issue from this conference. The bringing together of the 
Christians of ad nation will in bei be a wonderful help 
toward goodwill. 

The expense of such a gathering is very great. Several 
large contributions have been made, but it was thought that 
many would like to have some share in this great enterprise 
who have not been personally asked to give. 

There remains $10,000 still to be raised to complete Amer- 
ica’s eet. Would you not like to be one to have some part 
in fulfilling this obligation? 


Dice. August practically all the Protestant churches 


Contributions may be sent to 


Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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and I am very conservative regarding it. However, I do not 
think that it is quite fair to deny to those who want the day 
to themselves, the opportunity for worship. There is no “change 
in the conception of the Sabbath” (to quote your phrase) in my 
mind; my only object is to adapt the church to the changing 
conditions of modern life. 


Flushing, N. Y. Georce Drew Ecpert. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 19. Acts 14:8-20. 


Paul—Humble and Brave 


RULY here is a day: in the morning to be worshipped for a 

god; in the afternoon to be stoned unto death; in the evening 
to be comforted by a little company of choice souls who under- 
stand. That is life. The test is not to lose your head in 
prosperity or adversity. Cardinal Woolsey found the blushing 
honors falling thick upon him one day, but in the morning of the 
next day came the “nipping frost.” Paul wrote,” I know how 
to be exalted and how to be abased.” Wise and good the man, 
yes and well-poised, who keeps his head in both extremities. 
I am thinking now of a man who for years met only success; 
his home was happy, his children were well while others were 
ill, fortune smiled upon him, money seemed to leap into his 
bank account, all men spoke well of him. He was humble, kind, 
gentle through it all. Then the tide began to ebb; one son died, 
then a daughter, then another son, investments went bad, men 
criticised him freely, the old home had to be sold. He was 
still unspoiled; in the hour of darkness he held his head high 
and faced his disasters without a whimper. The clouds cleared 
away and he spent his old age in the golden glory of the sun- 
shine. He was a true man. 

It is difficult to say which tests a man most, prosperity or 
adversity. It so easy to become conceited when fortune smiles 
and it is so easy to show the white feather when the evils 
gather thick about one. Paul shows his greatness here, as in 
many other places. He is humble in prosperity and brave in 
adversity. In that day the Roman emperors wanted to be wor- 
shipped; the generals of the army risked life to gain praise 
of men; fair women mortgaged their very souls to secure the 
adoration of senators and poets. Very sweet it is to hear the 
shouts in the streets, to see one’s name in the papers, to have 
the honors heaped upon one. In that hour the university 
president, the college dean, the big business man, the aspiring 
writer, the composer of music, the popular actor, the applauded 
lecturer, the thronged preacher, the successful politician, the 
charming hostess, the winning general fall. They cannot be 
humble—how well we know it—have we not all smarted under 
their arrogance and superior airs? 








Contributors to This Issue 
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But the summer has its storms; all is.not a June day with 
turquoise skies and singing sunshine. Clouds gather, lightnings 
flash, thunders roar, the heavens vibrate in wrath. What then? 
Blessed is the man who can endure adversity. Who, when men 
lie about him and curse him can maintain a quiet dignity; who 
when men misrepresent him and misinterpret his motives, can 
move forward in a calm spirit; who when disaster and death 
blast his hopes and wreck his plans, clenches his fists, grits his 
teeth and, without a whimper, marches steadily on. It is some- 
thing of a comfort to remember that not one great character 
from Jesus Christ to Henry Ward Beecher escaped the hatred 
of evil men. Washington and Lincoln, Roosevelt and Wilson, 
Gladstone and Lloyd George, Ramsey MacDonald and Herriot, 
Leyton Parks and Harry Emerson Fosdick—it is the same old 
story. The night only brings out the stars. We would not 
know courage but for danger; we would not see nobility but 
for the testing-time; we would not behold self-control but for 
exasperating enemies. After the storm, the bird-song and the 
golden sunset. After the night, the cheerful morning. After 
the battle, the victor may rest. 

I am watching a strong man go to pieces under prosperity 
and praise. It isa pity. It is like watching a ship being pounded 
to pieces by the waves. When I first met him he was kindly, 
simple, humble, true to his friends, delighted with plain things. 
Then came money in unexpected amounts, then came strong 
praise from many lips and he who was pleasant and useful in 
quiet days is becoming impossible in his egotism and feelings 
of superiority. He is riding for a fall. 

A large wheel feels not the jar of the pebbles on the road and 
a great soul lives above both success and failure. Success does 
not unduly elevate; failure does not unduly depress. “O, little 
man, why so hot?” we often feel like saying. Human greatness 
is a very trifling thing, after all. What the world calls your 
failure may be your victory. Be humble and be brave. 


Joun R. Ewers. 








| Dr. Lynn Harold Hough | 


| holds ministers responsible | 
| for the conditions in Tennessee, where evolution 
and Christianity are held by law to be mutually 
exclusive. He said (at a recent commencement 
gathering): 


“For twenty-five years the evolutionary concep- 
tions of the Old Testament have been accepted by 
preachers as a, b, c’s, but we have not preached 
them to the people as we ought.” 


If what Dr. Hough says is true—and it is true 
also in other states than Tennessee—conscientious 
ministers are going to have a golden opportunity 
to fulfill their teaching ministry, as regards this 
subject, this summer. It seems certain that 
evolution, and its relations to religion, will be 
discussed this summer as it has not been dis- 
cussed for many years. 


A suggestion: Note the titles of the best books 
on Science and Religion in the list of “so Recent 
Books” published in recent issues). 





Get some of these books for yourself, and con- 
sider the best a for bringing this im- 
portant knowledge to your people. 


The Christian Century Press :: 


Chicago 




















NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Mr. Anderson Has 
New Organization 

William H. Anderson, former head of 
the New York anti-saloon league and re- 
cently pardoned after serving time for 
misuse of the funds of the league, has an- 
nounced his future plans about which he 
hinted so mysteriously a few weeks ago. 
He will organize the “American Prot- 
estant, Prohibition, Protective Associa- 
tion.” This new A. P. P. P. A. has a few 
more P’s than the old A. P. A. but proof 
for a certain kinship in spirit is guaranteed 
by the fact that the “Fellowship Forum,” 
a weekly paper with strong klan leanings 
will become the organ of the new asso- 


ciation, 


Presbyterian Assembly 
Bars Women 

The general assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian church made an interesting 
deliverance on the rights of women in the 
church. “It is the settled doctrine of our 
church,” the resolution reads, “that women 
are excluded from licensure and ordina- 
tion by the plain teaching of scripture, 
and therefore cannot be admitted to our 
pulpits as authorized preachers of the 
word and also that they are prohibited 
from speaking by way of exhortation or 
leading in prayer or discussing any ques- 
tion publicly in the meetings of the 
church or congregation as mixed assem- 
bly.” Here is a clear example of the 
force of bibliolotry in retarding the prog- 
ress of logical and inevitable social move- 
ments 


Denies Trinity 
Parish Is Wealthy 

In the annual year book of Trinity 
Parish, New York, the rector, Dr. Caleb 
R. Stetson, makes strenuous protest 
against the general assumption that Trin- 
ity is a “rich man’s parish.” The annual 
income of the parish from its holdings 
and contributions is, according to Dr. 
Stetson, $516,765. Of this amount $372,- 
158 is used to support the churches and 
chapels of the parish which number eight. 
Of the remainder a goodly portion goes 
into the replacement fund. Much of the 
Trinity real estate, according to the re- 
port, is unproductive and two-thirds of 
the Trinity property has been given away 
by the vestry of the church in the more 
than two hundred its history 
Trinity church owns valuable property in 
New York city by virtue of a land grant 
from Queen Anne, given in 1705. 


years of 


Church Army 
Invades America 

A party of 25 members of the Church 
Army of England is visiting America. 
The party has visited many cities of New 
England. Composed altogether of lay- 
men, all of whom are veterans of the 
world war, the delegation marches from 
city to city in the simplicity of ancient 
monastics and holds open air services at 
every opportunity. All members of the 


crusade have taken the vow to “demon- 
strate to a wistful world the joy of Chris- 
tian service.” 


900 


The church army repre- 


sents the reaction of the established 
church of England to the bold adventure 
of General Booth. There is nothing in 
any American denomination outside of the 
Salvation Army to compare to it. 


Says War Heroes 
Were Defeated 


Bishop G. Ashton Oldham of Albany, 
speaking in Westminster Abbey declared 
the tomb of the unknown soldier in the 
abbey was at present a memorial to de- 
feated men. “Their main objective,” said 
the Bishop, “has not been attained and 
those who fought for it have fallen in 
defeat. They won the war but failed to 
win the peace. I am sure God never 
created this wonderful world to have it 
turned periodically into a shambles. What 
boots it to spend precious time tinkering 
with rubrics and debating prayer book 


alternatives when another world war 
would leave civilization in ashes?” 
W. C. T. U. World 
Convention in Scotland 

The twelfth convention of the world 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


met in Edinburgh, Scotland, on June 19 
to 24. Over two thousand people were 
in attendance. Over one hundred dele- 
gates came from America. Most of the 
countries of the world were represented 
and all reported encouraging progress of 


the temperance idea. In Denmark 270 of 
the 350 communities now favor prohibi- 
tion. In Holland the membership in tem- 
perance societies has grown from 12,000 
in 1900 to 147,000 in 1925. Consumption 
has fallen steadily since 1878. Even 
Japan reports a vigorous educational cam- 
paign in 25,000 schools of the country. 
Miss Anna Adams Gordon is president of 
the world congress. In her presidential 
address she asserted that all the world 
was as near to prohibition today as the 
United States was twenty years ago. 
One of the most interesting meetings of 
the conference was the one addressed by 
Lady Astor in which she called upon the 
tory party to lead the dry forces of Eng- 
land and broadly intimated that portions 
of the labor party were strongly involved 
with the drink traffic. Lady Astor as- 
serted that two hundred million dollars 
worth of liquor in excess of the pre-war 
consumption was being consumed in Eng- 
land today. The dry forces are partic- 
ularly strong in Scotland where the 
ravages of the drink evil have challenged 
the conscience of the nation in a very 
noticeable way. 


Dr. Erdman Names 
Presbyterian Commission 

Dr. Charles Erdman, the new modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian assembly, has ap- 
pointed the special commission which has 


National Conference of Social Work 


HE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

MEETING of the national conference 
of social work was held in Denver, Colo., 
June 10-17, attended by about three thou- 
sand social workers from the United 
States and Canada. The relation of the 
churches to social work was one of the 
outstanding features of the conference. 
Several of the most important addresses 
of the conference were given by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders. 

The official conference sermon on Sun- 
day was preached by Dr. John H. Melish, 
rector of Trinity Episcopal church, Brook- 
lyn, and the Sunday evening meeting was 
addressed by Sherwood Eddy on the sub- 
ject, “What Shall We Do About War?” 
At the opening session Dr. Frank Nelson, 
pastor of Christ Episcopal church, Cin- 
cinnati, gave an address on “The Dynam- 
ics of Social Work.” Six Denver churches 
were used daily for conference sectional 
meetings, the headquarters of the confer- 
ence being at Trinity Methodist church. 

One of the most important addresses 
before the conference was that by Prof. 
Charles A. Ellwood, head of the sociology 
department of the University of Missouri, 
on the subject, “The Menace of Racial 
and Religious Intolerance.” Prof. Ell- 
wood brought the Ku Klux klan issue 
out into the open and characterized it as a 
most serious menace to American institu- 
tions. He also scored severely the intol- 
erance of fundamentalists and anti-evolu- 
tionists and said that the inquisition is 
being inaugurated in America today by 
Christians calling themselves Protestants. 





The child labor amendment to the con- 
stitution was ably debated at one of the 
general evening sessions by Owen R 
Lovejoy, general secretary of the national 
child labor committee, and Ex-Senator 
Charles S. Thomas of Colorado. The 
principal arguments advanced against the 


amendment were: bureaucracy, _ state's 
rights and individual liberty. Most of the 
negative address was given over to 


vituperation rather than argument. 

The Japanese question took up an entire 
evening session and was discussed by 
Prof. Frederick Starr and Jane Addams. 
It was also discussed in several of the 
sessions of the section on immigration and 
by Sherwood Eddy in his talk on war. 
Dr. Eddy said that the action of the 
American congress in arbitrarily exclué- 
ing Japanese has had the effect of causing 
Japan to form an alliance with Russia 
and that the “serious consequences’ 
warned by the Japanese ambassador have 
already come to pass. 

The necessity of Christianizing social 
work and socializing the work of the 
churches was brought out in almost every 
session. The conference marks a closet 
cooperation of the churches and the social 
workers and social service agencies. Spe 
cial meetings in connection with the cot 
ference were held by Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant—and social service organiz® 
tions, including meetings under the 
auspices of the social service commissio# 
of the Federal Council of churches. 


E. Guy Ta.sort. 
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the formidable task of devising some way 
of preventing a schism in the Presbyte- 
rian church. The commission of fifteen 
was authorized in the last minutes of the 
general assembly at the suggestion of the 
moderator. It consists of the following: 
Ministers: Rev. H. C. Swearingen of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Rev. Alfred H. Barr of Mc- 
Cormick seminary; Rev. Hugh T. Kerr 
of Pittsburgh; Rev. Mark Matthews of 
Seattle; Rev. L. A. MacAfee of Berkeley, 
Cal.; Rev. Harry C. Rogers of Kansas 
City; Rev. W. O. Thompson, president 
of Ohio State University and Rev. Edgar 
Whitaker Eork of New York. Laymen: 
Dr. John T. Finney of Baltimore; Judge 
John H. DeWitt of Nashville; Edward 
Dickison Duffiled of Newark, N. J.; C. 
4. Herrick, president of Girard College; 
Judge Nelson Loomis of Omaha; Judge 
Nathan Moore of Oak Park and Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer of New York. 


Plan Community Chapel 
For Yosemite Park 

4 community chapel is being planned 
for erection in the Yosemite national 
park. The cost is expected to be about 
$150,000, and the California state church 
federation is now going about the raising 
of the necessary funds. During the tourist 
the chapel will be supplied by 
representatives of all denominations, 
chosen by the federation. The rest of the 
year the Presbyterians will look after 
its guidance, when it will minister to the 
permanent population of the park. 


season 


Immigration Brings Protestants 
To South America 

The immigration of tens of thousands 
of Germans, Danes and Swedes into Brazil 
and Uruguay is said to have brought to 
those Latin American republics a large 
number of new communities almost en- 
tirely Protestant in nature. In many of 
these towns the Methodists and Lutheran 
churches ‘are the outstanding religious 
with Roman Catholics in the 
minority. This development is said to be 
only in its initial stages. If the American 
immigration laws continue to divert great 
numbers to the southern continent, it will 
be of interest to see how long it will 
be before the same problems of religious 


centers, 


readjustment arise that have come to many 


communities in this country which were 


originally Protestant, but have experienced 


heavy immigration from Catholic coun- 


tries. 


Plans Memorial to 
F. W. Robertson 


Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, now rector 
of Holy Trinity church, Brighton, Eng- 
land, is seeking to raise £10,000 with which 
to build a Sunday school building in 
memory of Frederick W. Robertson, the 
preacher who made Brighton famous. 
Robertson was minister of the church 
eighty years ago, and it seems strange 
that some substantial memorial has not 
been erected to him long before this. 


Holy Year Brings 
Faithful to Rome 

“Holy year” will bring one and a quar- 
ter million pilgrims to Rome according 
Extravagant 


to conservative estimates. 
prophets predict that as many as three 
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million faithful will visit Rome before 
this year is finished. The greatest num- 
ber of pilgrimages have already been 
made, most pilgrims attempting to be in 
Rome for the various beatifications which 
occurred for one month after Easter. 
Practically every Roman Catholic bishop 
in America has headed a pilgrimage to 
the eternal city and the number of Amer- 
ican visitors to Rome this year will 
probably exceed 150,000. 


Congregationalists Report 
Prosperous Year 

Rev. Charles E. Burton, secretary of 
the Congregational national council, has 
just made public statistics which show 
that denomination to have gained about 
75,000 members during the last year, and 
to have lost about 58,000, leaving the net 
gain larger than in any year previous, with 
two exceptions. The property value of Con- 
gregational churches increased by $12,- 
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000,000 and now totals more than $144,- 
000,000. There are now more than $14,- 
000,000 of invested funds, and it costs the 
various congregations more than $19,000,- 
000 a year for local running expenses. 
Deaths in the ministry reached 120; ordi- 
nations 88—both of which figures are 
said to be about the normal. 


New Magazine Seeks Truthful 
Picture of Mountain Life 

Mountain Life and Work is the name 
of a new magazine devoted to depicting 
the life of southern mountaineers as it 
really is. Marshall Everett Vaughan, 
secretary of Berea college, is the editor, 
and the college is the publisher. The 
mountaineer will be pictured as an agri- 
culturist who is struggling with a harsh 
environment rather than as a feudist and 
moonshine maker. “We want the story of 
the farmer who is battling with nature,” 
says the editor, “of the teacher who is liv- 


Analyzes Chinese Anti-Christian Drive 


N A CAREFUL ANALYSIS of the 

present anti-Christian movement in 
China, Stanley High, assistant secretary 
of the Methodist foreign mission board, 
writing in the Nation, calls the agitation 
this year more dangerous than that of 
the Boxer rebellion of 1900. The Boxer 
uprising, he says, was the work of re- 
actionaries, who fought Christjanity as an 
agency of progress. But today the anti- 
Christian movement is being led by rad- 
icals who fight Christianity as an agency 
of reaction. Mr. High quotes from 
Awakened, the organ of the anti-Christian 
student movement in Shanghai, the fol- 
lowing reasons for the present drive: 

“In regard to religion in general, op- 
position is declared because: 

“1. It is conservative and 
and it does not make for 
progress. 

“2. It encourages denominational prej- 
udice and hatred. It does not make for 
the unity and harmony of the human race. 

“3. It develops superstition (sic) in 
super-human beings. It does not make 
for scientific enlightenment. 

“4. It cultivates the attitude of de- 
pendence as over against the development 
of self-realization. 

“5S. It suppresses individuality. 
not develop the human instincts. 


traditional 
intellectual 


It does 


WHY ANTI-CHRISTIAN ? 


“In regard to Christianity in particular, 
this opposition is especially pronounced 
because: 

“1. It is one form of religion. 

“2. It contains dogmatisms and monop- 
olizes good teachings of the past. 

“3. It is the forerunner of imperialism 
and foreign exploitation. 

“Further, in regard to the Christian 
church, hostility is expressed because: 

“1. It always allies itself with the in- 
fluential class. 

“2. It draws people into its member- 
ship by material temptations. 

“3. It is largely composed of eaters on 
religion (sic.) as well as hypocrites. 

“4. It interferes with the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of China and other nations. 

“5. It sometimes meddles with per- 
sonal affairs. 


“6. It substitutes God for gods and 
develops a servile attitude toward for- 
eigners. 

“In addition to this attack there are 
statements denouncing the mission schools 
in particular, accusing them of despotism, 
following a conservative policy, and being 
opposed to patriotic purposes and pro- 
grams.” 

“Moreover,” says Mr. High, “as one 
Chinese put it, Christianity is held to be 
‘antagonistic to science. The young 
Chinese are pragmatic in their attitude. 
They believe in science and experimenta- 
tion. The existence of God is, to their 
way of thinking, incompatible with lab- 
oratory experience. The Holy Bible, 
with its numerous miracles and parables, 
seems to them very childish and exceed- 
ingly superstitious.’ This same young 
man—who himself is a graduate of a mis- 
sion school—declared that the leaders of 
the movement regard missionaries ‘as 
adherents to the capitalists and the cap- 
italistic system of society. The 
buildings of the churches and the foreign 
residence houses, with their beautiful 
architecture, are objects of envy and 
hatred. They are regarded as symbolic 
of capitalists living upon the fruits of 
labor. So then the young people think 
that in the impending class warfare they 
must not only fight the capitalists but 
also fight those whose interests are bound 
up in the capitalistic system—the Chris- 
tians.’ 




























LITTLE HOSTILITY TOWARD JESUS 


“Most significant, perhaps, of all the 
aspects of this anti-Christian movement 
in China is the fact that, though there is 
widespread hostility toward many Chris- 
tian organizations, there is very little 
hostility toward the person or the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Whether or not the or- 
ganized expression of Christ’s message 
which the west has sent to the east can 
ever be thus dissociated is perhaps doubt- 
ful. But when the history of this period 
of western ascendency is written it may 
be recorded that its greatest achievement 
was not the advance of the organizations 
of Christianity but the restoration of the 
person of Christ to the orient.” 
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Selected Recent Books of 


America’s Leading 
Preachers 


The 25 “Peers of the American Pulpit” recently 
chosen by a vote of 22,000 ministers of all denom- 
inations 


By Charlies R. Bro 
Why I Believe Reeigion ($1.50) 
What Is Your Name? ($1.5@) 
The Art of Pre: eching ($1.50) 
Ten Short Stories — the Bible ($1.75) 
By S. Parkes Cadm 
Ambassadors of God" ($1.50) 
Christianity and the State $2. 50) 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 
What Is There in “yk. (a. 25) 
University Sermons ($1. 
In a Day of Social Re puliding ($1.25) 
By Russell H. Conwell 
Borrowed Axes ($1.25) 
Fields of Glory ($1.25) 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Modern Use of the Bible ($1.60) 
Christianity and Progreas ($1.50) 
Twelve Tests of Character ($1.50) 
The Meaning of Faith ($1.35) 
By Charlies W. Gilkey 
His “Barrows a ires"’ are goon to be published 
By George A. Go 
Aspects of the Sanahe bas ee ry ($2.50) 
Religion and Miracle ($2. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis 
The Great Refusal ($1.50) 
The Investment of Influence ($1.50) 
Great Books as Life Teachers ($1.5@) 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
The Imperial Voice ($1.50) 
Synthetic Christianity ($1.50) 
The Lion tn His Den ($1.75 
Productive Bellefs ($1.50) 
By Edwin H. Hughes 
Thanksgiving Sermons ($1.75) 
By Charlies E. Jefferson 
The Character of oe ($2.25) 
Nature Sermons ($1.5 
The Character of San (Retasue, $1.65) 
Things Fundamental (Reissue, $1.65) 
The Minister as Shepherd ($1.50) 
By Mark A. Matthews 
Doubtful Sword Thrusts ($1.25) 
By Francis J. Mc panes 
Is God Limited? ($2.0 
Public Opt nic nm and TMeology ($1.50) 
Living Together ($1.75 
Personal ¢ “hristianity (st. 50) 
By William F. McDowell 
Making a Personal Faith ($1.00) 
Good Ministers of Jesus Christ ($1.00) 
By William P. Merritt 
The Freedom of the Preacher ($1.25) 
The Common Creed of Christians ($1.25) 
By A c py Morgan 
ts of the Apostles ($3.75) 
The Teaching of Christ ($2.50) 
ey, Jose oh Fort Newton 
wd of the Spirit ($1.50 
16 ? in ing Masters of the Pulpit ($2.00) 
Preaching in London ($1.50 
The Eternal Christ ($1.25 
By Merton S. Rice 
The Expected ¢ og ($1.50 
Preachographs ($1.5 
By Fre ode rick F vn 
The Country Faith ($1.00) 








Th Infinite Artist ($1.25) 

Sermons for Days We Observe ($1.50) 
Ry Robert F Speer 

tace and Race Relations ($3.50) 


The Gospel and the New We orld ( $2.00) 
The Man Christ Jesus ($1.00 
By sone Timothy Stone 
of Quiet Strength ($2.00 
By Wittiam A. Sunday 
Sermons published only in pamphiet form, 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle 
What Must the Church Do To Be Saved ($1.00 
By G corte W. Truett 
Call to America | $1.50) 
The @ t for Souls ($1.50 
By James I. Vance 
God pen ($1.50 
Being a Preacher ($1.25) 


Read Also— 


of Cadman, Fosdick, Gordon, 
Vette mn, Newton and Shannon (and 
thers n Great Modern Sermons 





sketches and character studies of 
ne, « adman Jefferson, McConnell, 


I . « 
Conwell Morgan (and four others) tn 
G reat Pre achers as Seen by a Journalist, 
by hep? $1.50 

Character sketches and appreciations of Gordon 
lefferson in ruett (and twelve others) 


Some hi ving Masters of the Pulpit, by 
Newtor 


Get acquainted with the most influential 


preachers of America by reading 
these books 


The Christian Century Press 


Chicaco 
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ing out in a desolate district and grappling 
with illiteracy and the poverty of that dis- 
trict, of the miner who lives amid the 
dangers of a hazardous occupation, of the 
ambitions and aspirations of the million 
and a half boys and girls who live in the 
mountains.” 


Chicago to Have New 
People’s Church 

People’s church, the remarkable inde- 
pendent congregation which Dr. Preston 
Bradley has developed in the Wilson 
avenue section of Chicago, broke ground 
for a new building on June 14. At a cost 
of $350,000 an auditorium seating 2000 
people will be erected. There will also be 
a smaller chapel, and equipment for a 
varied type of community service. The 
church now has a membership of 1865, a 
remarkable tribute to the effectiveness of 
Dr. Bradley’s 14 years as preacher. 


Olympic Winner Sails 
As Missionary 

Eric Liddell, the Scot who proved 
England's mainstay in the recent Olympic 
games, is sailing for China as a mis- 
sionary this month. Evidently he is not 
much interested in promoting sectarian- 
ism. At any rate, in answer to the ques- 
tion of a London newspaper as to what 
church he would represent, Liddell said: 
“It is the business of a live man to devote 
his strength of body, mind and spirit to 
the service,of Christ among his fellow- 
men. We are ‘out’ for no particular 
church. We have a message to deliver, 
and we shall welcome all young men who 
care to hear it. A personal religion is 
what we advocate—not an abstract one. 
A religion which changes a man’s every- 
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day life, and is not confined to mere 
church-going on Sundays.” 


Bulletin Board May 
Prove Dangerous 


Churches which use a public bulletin 
board, in connection with a sermon- 
sentence, had better be careful lest the 
two be found in competition. Thus, a 
Congregational minister tells the official 
organ of his denomination that he was 
passing along a street in Boston during 
June and saw a church using a wayside 
pulpit and a regular bulletin board. On 
the pulpit was displayed the admonition: 
“The worst lie is often told by silence.” 
On the board it said: “This church will 
be closed until fall.” 


Present Status of 
Church Radio 

Articles in the daily press state that 
twenty denominations in the United 
States are now licensed operators of radio 
broadcasting stations, and that material 
of a religious nature is being sent on the 
air weekly from 26 states. All told, there 
are 62 churches licensed, with several 
stations operated privately by ministers 
and Y. M. C. A. organizations. The 
Baptists are in the lead with 12 such 
stations, the other denominations follow- 
ing in this order: Presbyterians, 9; Epis- 
copalians, 4; Congregationalists, 4; Meth- 
odists, 4. Other denominations have two 
stations or less. So far, neither Roman 
Catholics nor Christian Scientists are rep- 
resented in the number of stations licensed 
by the department of commerce, but the 
Paulist fathers of New York city have 
already applied for a wave length. Many 
sermons, it should be added, are broad- 


Bishop Gore Pledges Aid for Armenians 


A* TER VISITING CAMPS of Ar- 
menian refugees at Aleppo, Syria, 
recently, Dr. Charles Gore, former bishop 
of Oxford, England, declared his devo- 
tion to the cause of Armenian relief in 
a statement which he dictated for the 
press. 

“For over thirty years,” said Bishop 
Gore, “it has fallen to my lot to assist 
committees engaged in collecting money 
for the Armenians, and to interview politi- 
cians, from time to time, on their behalf. 
I have a profound interest in these people 
and also a profound sense of shame at 
what one can only call their betrayal at 
the hand of powerful nations which have 
had opportunities again and again of 
helping and delivering them. I recall the 
noble part the Armenians have played, 
and I realize that if we were to take out 
of the history of the near east their share 
in it, we should lose the strongest ele- 
ments in it. 

“Reduced by a half in numbers, and 
living in conditions which are a shame 
to Europe, they remind me of one of the 
great which we owe to the 
Hebrew prophets, viz., the value of rem- 
nants. It is one of the miracles of history 
that the Jewish people, led captive and so 
l preserved their sacred 


lessons 


ly destroyed, 
heritage and, through our Lord, made it 
the wide heritage of Christendom. And 
here we have the remnant of the Ar- 


nea;©r 





menians to work, to pray and hope for. 
We know the steadfastness with which 
they have clung to their heritage, and i 
would be a great privilege to do some- 
thing towards helping to lift them into 
healthy life again. 

“In the interests of Armenia, I was 
associated with W. E. Gladstone and en- 
joyed the intimate friendship of Lord 
Bryce, who belonged to the same college 
as I did. Bryce felt strongly that the 
world did not recognize what it owed 
to the Armenians for their steadfastness, 
their culture, and their industry. Now 
there is the greatest opportunity for serv- 
ice. The French delegates here and at 
Damascus regard the Armenians with 
interest and benevolence. 

“IT have always felt that there was a 
strongly-set mark of divine purpose on 
the Armenian people, ever since the fourth 
century. From them has come a glow of 
Christian light in the darkness. It is 
difficult to understand the dealing of God 
in the sweeping away of vast churches in 
Asia and Africa, although much of their 
Christianity, so-called, was unworthy of 
our Lord. It is impossible to visit the 


camps here without having the feeling o! 
horror and of profound anxiety. 
for your work with all my soul. 
“I will do all I can for these people, 
with the deep conviction that God can do 
great things with a living remnant.” 


I pray 


XUM 
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cast by commercial stations not church 


controlled. 


Bible Society Exhibit Draws 
British Royalty 

The British and Foreign Bible society 
secured valuable publicity for its work 
when the English press carried the news 
that the king and queen, in visiting the 
exhibition at Wembley, had stopped to 
inspect the revolving globe on which the 
work of the society is epitomized. This 
globe, which stands nearly 11 feet high, 
is said to show the localities of 572 
languages in which the society has pub- 
lished and circulated the scriptures, and 
186 depots from which more than ten 
million copies were distributed last year. 


Libeling Preacher Shuts 
Newspaper Down 
In a recent political campaign in Ana- 
heim, Cal. the local daily, the Plain 
Dealer, accused the Methodist pastor, Dr. 
A. Geissinger, of being in league with 
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bootleggers, organizing the liquor inter- 
ests, and disloyalty to the government. 
The pastor promptly sued for libel. The 
proprietors of the paper have settled the 
case out of court by assuming all ex- 
penses of the action, approximately 
$10,000; publishing a complete repudiation 
of every one of the charges in a retraction 
to occupy more than a column; and going 
out of business for twenty years. More- 
over, in singing their swan song, editor 
and publisher said that they felt that they 
had been generously treated! 


Springfield Chapel Model 
Gothic Architecture 

Although only large enough to seat 
160 persons, the chapel of Trinity Meth- 
odist church, Springfield, Mass., is said 
to be one of the finest examples of Gothic 
architecture in the United States. The 
chapel was dedicated on June 7 by the 
pastor, Dr. Fred Winslow Adams, and is 
the gift of the family of Horace A. Moses, 
of Springfield. It constitutes the second 


Pastor Asks People, “What Is the Gospel?” 


HEN PEOPLE SAY that they wish 
their ministers would preach “the 

gospel” what do they really mean? Rev. 
J. A. MacLean, Jr., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Greenwood, S. C., 
wanted to find out. He asked his con- 
gregation, a typical southern Presbyterian 
one, including 630 members. More than 
100 of these were ready to write down 
their answers when the question was 
printed in the church bulletin. “What is 
the gospel?” was all that Mr. MacLean 
asked. This is the way in which he sums 
up the answers: 

The gospel is God’s plan of salvation 
from sin through Jesus Christ. Thirty 
answers fall into this group, some of them 
being as follows: “God’s way to save 
sinners;” “Glad tidings of salvation, 
irough Jesus Christ;” “Salvation in this 
life, as well as the next;” “The truth in 
reference to man’s salvation;” “Revelation 
f God’s plan of salvation.” 

The gospel is the revelation of God’s 
ve. Eight persons had this idea, some 

the replies being: ‘“God-Love,” an 
eleven-year-old girl; “God is love,” an 
elder; “What God's love is to me and 
my love to God;” “A message, teaching 
the love of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
mankind;” “God’s message of love to 
nners,” a deacon. 


A WAY OF LIFE 
The gospel is a way of life. Seven 
swers fell into this group. One, who 
-ned himself “35-year-old business man,” 
wrote: “The gospel is God’s revelation of 
w we should live ourselves and treat 
r fellow men.” Others said: “The gos- 
| is the right way of living;” “A rule 
fe:” “A light to guide us.” 
Seven answers referred to the written 
or the whole Bible, as follows: 
1e gospel is the word of God;” “The 
“The message of salvation, as 
ontained in both Old and New Testa- 
:” “Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
hn;” and the like. 
Several young people indicated 
had a conception of the 


spels, 


that 
missionary, 


militant gospel, by such answers as “The 
gospel is the preaching of Christ;” “The 
gospel is the teaching of God’s holy word, 
brought to us through men of the faith;” 
“The gospel is the teaching and preaching 
of the life of Jesus, his love for us, and 
the life he died, that we might live;” 
“The gospel is to help those that say they 
cannot be helped.” (The last answer was 
given by a boy who had recently decided 
that he wished to be a minister.) 


VARIED ANSWERS 

Many other replies were remarkable for 
their variety and cannot be grouped to- 
gether or classified. From these, the fol- 
lowing are selected as typical: “The 
gospel is the joy of Christianity;” “Salva- 
tion for all men;” “The gospel is some- 
thing that makes life worth while;” “It 
is the light of my life;” “The gospel is 
love to God, my life to enjoy God, and 
hope of a home in heaven;” “Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified;” “Jesus  Christ;” 
“John 3:16;” “True teaching of the Bible;” 
“Aid given toward saving individual 
souls.” 

These two will be recognized as expres- 
sions of typical and different experiences 
of the meaning of the atonement: “The 
gospel is Jesus Christ crucified and his 
blood applied to our hearts;” “The gospel 
is the ‘good news’ of how Jesus went 
about doing good and showing God's love 
for us, thus winning us to be ‘at one’ 
(atonement) with himself and the Father, 
and like him to go about doing good to 
all.” 

An elder wrote, “Not an exact answer 
of above, but of what we mean by preach- 
ing the ‘pure gospel;’ preaching of the old 
fashioned kind—that is, ‘fundamentalism’ 
as opposed to modern ideas, where doubt 
has crept in—what has been called preach- 
ing of ‘hell fire and damnation,’ as well 
as of God’s mercy and love.” It was 
sienificant that in this reply, the writer 
originally closed with the word “damna- 
later changing the period to a 
comma, and adding “as well as of God's 
mercy and love” in small letters 


tion,” 
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unit to be built of What is designed to be 
one of the commanding church edifices of 
New England. 


Church Philanthropic Institutions 
Care for Thousands 


Hospitals and homes conducted by the 
churches of the United States are able to 
care for more than a hundred thousand 
dependents and many times that many 
sick annually. The Roman Catholic 
church is credited with having 296 homes 
for children, caring for 45,687, while 
Protestant churches have 300 institutions 
of the same kind, caring for 24,000. There 
are 122 Catholic homes for the aged, 
sheltering 12,404, with Protestants con- 
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ducting 391 similar homes, providing for 
20,000. Roman Catholic hospitals num- 
ber 582, with 65,129 beds; Protestant hos- 
pitals total 400, with 30,000 beds. 


Recreation Union 
Grows Rapidly 

After only a year of life the Social 
Recreation union, organized originally at 
Boston university, has expanded until it 
includes recreational leaders in 9 denom- 
inations and at work in 28 states. During 
the year of its life this body has provided 
courses for 230 leaders of church recrea- 
tion. Its publications have also achieved 
a wide circulation. 


Rotary Clubs Urged to 
Work for Peace 

The Rotary club of Wichita, Kan., has 
led in a movement to enlist that inter- 
national organization to take the initiative 
in backing “a campaign of education for 
the definite study of international peace 
in all its phases, to the end that Rotary 
may be of service to mankind in doing 
its part to bring about world peace.” It 
is said that the proposal is likely to pass 
the coming international convention at 
Cleveland 


Japanese Embassy Counsellor 
a Quaker 

The newly appointed counsellor of the 
Japanese embassy at Washington, Setsuzo 
Sawada, was entertained at luncheon in 
New York city recently by a group of 
Christian laymen. Mr. Sawada has held 
a similar post in the embassy at London, 
and has seen diplomatic service in China 
and Siberia, as well as in the office of the 


Kirsopp Lake on 


DAY IS 
Kirsopp 


COMING, thinks 
Lake of Harvard, 
there will be a religious society 
a creed, which may not be known as 
‘Christian,” and may not even be called 
a “church.” “That the new world will 
have a religion of its own, no one who is 
constantly brought into contact with the 


Prof 
when 
without 


rising generation can for a moment 
doubt,” Dr. Lake said in a series of lec- 
tures recently delivered at the First 


Unitarian church, Pittsburgh. “The youth 
of today are more, not less, religious than 
they were thirty years ago. But they do 
not seem to me to be at all ecclesiastical; 
and if there is no check to the present 
tendency to make the churches intolerable 
for those who wish to think clearly, it 
may be a long time before the true reli- 
gidn of tomorrow develops into a real 
church. That it will do so ultimately, I 
do not doubt. 


MAY NOT BE CALLED A CHURCH 
“That this society will 
church is doubtful; 
Nevertheless this 
truly 


be called a 
it is also unimportant. 
society will be more 
religious than many societies now 
called churches, which are merely the 
large audiences for interesting speakers. 

“What will be the characteristic ex- 
pressions of religion which will be sought 
and found in it? Doubtless it will have a 
theology, but I do not think it will ever 
have anything even remotely resembling 
a creed. Men who have had the same 
experience will tend to think about it and 
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foreign department in Tokyo. He is 
known as one of the leading Quakers in 
Japan, and brings the viewpoint of the 
society of Friends to his service in the 
realm of international relations. 


New Presbyterian Church 
Dedicated in Sitka 

Presbyterians dedicated a new church 
in Sitka, Alaska, during April. There is 
equipment for a varied type of community 
service. Of the cost, $17,000, citizens of 
Sitka provided $9,000, while the rest came 
from the Presbyterian board of national 
missions, half as a grant, and half as a 
loan bearing no interest. 


Amiens Cathedral 
In Danger 


The great cathedral at Amiens, France, 
one of the world’s finest examples of 
Gothic architecture, is reported to be in 
danger of collapse. Thirty yards of 
ground in front of the edifice, extending 
all the way back to the porch, became 
undermined by recent floods and sank, 
leaving a chasm 30 feet deep. Reports of 
damage threatening the great cathedrals 
of Europe are coming more frequently 
this year than ever in the past. 


Plan Summer Study of 
Group Conferences 

Dr. Wilbert W. White, president of 
the Biblical seminary in New York city, 
has secured an estate near Silver Bay, 
Lake George, N. Y., on which leaders 
in religious education and allied fields 
will be gathered during July and August 
for fellowship and study. Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, dean of the school of religious 


Religion’s Future 


to formulate it into words, but they will 
not expect each other fully to agree as 
to the best formulation, nor will they 
make acceptance of a formula a condition 
of membership. 


CHANGING IDEAS OF WORSHIP 


“Men and women will consciously and 
willingly use music, pictures, drama, and 
lectures to stimulate their power of see- 
ing visions, and of opening doors to the 
‘other reality.’ They will commune with 
God, and put into practice in their lives 
what they have thus discovered. But will 
they have any separate organization for 
helping them to do this? Will they not 
rather encourage artists who can make 
wonderful music to do so freely and for 
the sake of the music, and refuse to think 
that a mixture of poor music and inferior 
lecturing has a_ religious significance 
which neither has by itself? 

“T can imagine a man might go one day 
to hear a concert, another to see a drama, 
and on a third to hear a lecture, and 
from them all he would gain more religion 
than he does now by going to a church. 
If so, there might be, in a period in the 
history of religion, no churches, no min- 
isters, no denominational philanthropy, no 
organized sacraments, and yet more true 
religion, with larger congregations to hear 
any one who has anything worth saying, 
with more men truly ministering to 
the needs of humanity, with more effi- 
ciency. and yet more kindness in philan- 
thropy.” 
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education of Boston university, and Dr, 
Albert C. Wyckoff, professor of the 
psychology of religion in the Biblical 
seminary, will lead these visitors in a 
study of “Group Efficiency, or the Science 
and Art of Group Functioning.” There 
will also be Bible study under the direc- 
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tion of Dr. White. The attendance will 
be held at 25 throughout the summer, no 
group staying for more than ten days. 


Fears Efforts to Medievalize 
Anglican Church 

Dr. H. D. A. Major, principal of Ripon 
hall, Oxford, and editor of the Modern 
Churchman, preached a sermon recently 
before the university of Cambridge which 
has awakened wide attention. Dr. Major 
declared the Anglican church to be faced 
by a crisis, due to the cumulative results 
of a long campaign having for its object 
the “Catholicizing,” or, in other words, 
the “medievalizing” of the church of Eng- 
land, in order to bring about reunion with 
Rome. More danger is to be found in 
this process as it has gone on in the rural 
parishes than in the changes in the prayer 
book suggested in the house of clergy. 
Education of the communicants, simpli- 
fied dogmas, and a better trained ministry 
are the only ways of meeting the danger, 
according to Dr. Major. 


No Social Secretaries 
Needed Here 


The executive secretary of the Church 
for Industrial Democracy, an 
Episcopal church body working for social 
justice, reports that he has his difficulties 
in securing the appointment of local social 
service secretaries by that church. “After 
I had spent five minutes at a meeting in 
urging the appointment of such secre- 
he writes, “a fine old lady in- 
formed me that she thoroughly disagreed. 
‘The people of our church, for the most 
part, and certainly the clergy, are from 
good homes, and are thoroughly familiar 
with the etiquette of social life, and there- 
fore have no need for social secretaries. 
‘he money had better be spent on mis- 
sions.. To which I agreed. What else 
could J do?” 


Presbyterians Train Preachers 
For Other Churches 
The Continent, Presbyterian weekly, 
expresses alarm at the number of non- 
Presbyterians now being trained in the 
theological seminaries of that church. It 
states that an average of only 45 per cent 
the students in Lane, Louisville, 


League 


” 
taries, 
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Princeton and Western seminaries are 
preparing for the Presbyterian ministry. 
Auburn and McCormick are the only 
seminaries which have a large proportion 
of Presbyterian students, with 80 per 
cent at Auburn and 96 per cent at Mc- 
Cormick sons of the denomination. “When 
it is discovered,” says this paper, “that 
there are only 571 students for our min- 
istry in the twelve institutions, an average 
of less than fifty students for each sem- 
inary, the question arises, Can it be that 
it is not good business to maintain so 
many theological seminaries?” 


Dedicate Cranberry Bog 
To Church Finance 


In certain parts of the south experi- 
ments have been made in cultivating 
cotton fields for the support of church 
enterprises. Now the same idea seems 
to have reached New England, for the 
Rev. C. W. Hidden, of Carver, Mass., is 
reported to have dedicated a quarter-acre 
section of cranberry bog in that town to 
the support of the Baptist church there. 
The land was donated by a parishioner. 
In announcing the gift and its use the 
pastor said that if one per cent of the 
town’s income from cranberries had been 
applied to the church the previous year, 
the needs of that organization would 
have been oversupplied by $1,000. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Son of Nicodemus, by Howard A. Johnston. 
Revell, $1.50. 

Mountain Peaks in the Life of Our 
William Bancroft Hill. Revell, $1.50. 

The Sunday School in the Modern World, edited 
by D. P. Thomson. Doran, $2.00. 

Ethics in Theory and Application, by Horatio W. 
Dresser. Crowell, $3.00. 

A Way to Peace, Health, and Power, by Bertha 
Conde. Scribner's, $1.50. 

Mirrors, by Margaret Tod Ritter. Macmilian, $1.25. 

The Furnace, by Dan Poling. Doran, $2.00. 

Verses by the Way, by James Henry Darlington. 
Brentano's, $1.50 

The Faculty of Communion, by 
Longmans, $1.5C. 

An Educational Ambassador to the Near East, by 
Hester Donaldson Jenkins. Revell, $2.50. 

The Mother’s Recompense, by Edith Wharton. Ap- 
pleton, $2.00. 

Altars of Earth, by Hubert L. Simpson. Doran, 
$2.00. 

Method 
Betts 
$2.50. 


Lord, by 


Edith Lyttelton 


in Teaching Religion, by George Herbert 
and Marion O. Hawthorne. Abingdon, 
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A GOOD BOOK ON— 


Bible phy: 
Student's Historical Geog. of Holy Land, 
Smith, $2.00 
Pageantry: 
ow to Produce Piays and Pageants, $1.50 
Religious Chalk Talks: 
Crayon and Character, Griswold, $1.75 
Men’s Bible Class: 
The Men's Class in Action, Morse, $1.50 
Church Building: 
A Complete Guide to Church Building, 
Burroughs, $2.50 
Church Music: 
Church Music and Worship, Harper, $2.00 
Co : 
ristian Citizenship, Shillito, $1.25 
Sunday School Kindergarten: 
Religion in the Kindergarten, Rhodes, 
$1.75 
Conversion: 
Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian, 
Underwood, 00 
Christian Unity: 
Christian Unity and the Gospel, Carnegie 
Simpson and others, $1.50 
Religious Mysticism: 
Classics of the Soul's Quest, Welsh, $2.00 
Divorce and Church: * 
Divorce in America and Church, Gwynne, 


Ku Klux: 
The Ku Klux Klan, Mecklin, $1.75 
Russia Today: 
The First Time in History, Strong, $2.00 
The League of Nations: 
League or War? Fisher, $2.00 
Behaviorism: 
Behaviorism and Psychology, 


$3.50 
The Bible for Children: 
The Children’s Bible, Sherman and Kent, 


$3.50 
The Christian Pastor: 
The Minister's Everyday Life, 


$1.75 
Christian Worship: 

Book of Christian Worship, Ainslie, $1.50 
The Ten Commandments: 

The Decalogue, Charles, $2.75 
Commentary: 

One Volume Commentary, Dummelow,$2.00 
Religion and Ethics: 

Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 

thews, $3.00 
The Prophets: 

The Prophets and Their Times,” Smith, 

$2.25 


Roback— 


Douglas, 


Ma- 


Concordance: 
Concordance American 
Hazard, $5.00 

Community Church: 


The Community Church, Zumbrunnen, 
1.50 


$1. 
Bible Dictionary: 
Hastings Bible Dictionary, $7.00 


Revised § Bible, 
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volume of sermons— 


“Vigorous, straight-from-the-shoulder and straight-from-the- 
heart-sermons,” says The Christian Century of the new 


THE WAY TO THE BEST 


By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


Creeds and Loyalty 
Essays on the History, Interpretation, and use of the Creeds 
By Seven me +t Rosai of tho ~ Theological 


“This book is an attempt to present certain considera- 





Cambridge, ac 


tions, which seem to us important in the light of contem- 
ay discussion. } 
“We do not ask assent. We do ask dispassionate con- 
sideration. We would welcome vigorous and stimulating 
i ent. 
“We are trying to consecrate ourselves to the service of 
our Church that in its teaching and in ite formularies, 
through.” it ma give more sensitive expression to the truth as it 
The Christian Advocate: “Here is a preacher who has is in vesus. on 
sympathetically studied human needs and is convinced History of Aposti 
that they can be supplied through the spiritual and ir 
social revelations of the teachings of Jesus.” 

The Continent: ‘These sermons are spiritual, intensely 
thoughtful and sure to be of help.” 

Some sermon titles: ‘‘Sources of Personal Power,”’ 
“Finding God Unreal,’’ ‘‘Jesus’ Tests for a Valid 
Religion,” ‘‘A Famine of Prophets,” etc. 

Price $1.50 (We pay postage) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : Chicago 


Says Edward A. Steiner: “You have caught the Christ 
note and you sound it clearly and bravely.” 

Samuel McCrea Cavert: ‘For simplicity, directness and 
virility these sermons are seldom sur hy 

Bishop F. J. McConnell: “1 am reading the book with 
great delight. I think you have found the ‘ way’”’. 

Dean Shailer Mathews: “I read your book straight 





Titles 
and Ni Creeds. 
Liturgies and Creeds. 

The Scriptures and the Aposties Creed, with Special Reference to 

the Birth of Christ. 
The Birth and Belief in Christ 
The of the Body. 








sionenty ond the Coste. 
The Creed as a Test of Church Membership. 
Price of book, $1.50 
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The Best Recent Books on 
Evolution and Religion 


Science and Religion 


By J. Artaur Tomson. Dr. Thomson is professor of 
natural history in the University of Aberdeen and the 
author of The Outline of Science—and a Christian. He 
holds that there is no real clash between religion and 
science. A thrillingly interesting volume. ($2.00) 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet 


By Joun M. and Mertz C. Coutrer. The reason why so 
many scientific men believe in Christianity, says Dr. 
Coulter, is that they find it to be thoroughly scientific. 
The whole tendency today, he holds, is toward the co- 
operation of religion and science. ($1.00) 


I Believe in God and Evolution 


By Wiiu1am W. Keen. Dr. Keen is emeritus professor of 
surgery at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Presi- 
dent Angell, of Yale, wrote the author, soon after the 
appearance of his book: “The evidence which it marshals 
is most convincingly arranged and must bring conviction 
to any open-minded and intelligent reader.” ($1.00) 


Evolution and Christian Faith 


By H. H. Lang. Dr. Lane holds the chair of zoology in the 

University of Kansas. Interesting chapiers are: “The So- 

Called Warfare of Science and Theology,” “The Fact of 

Evolution,” “Has Man Evolved?” “What and Where Is 

a0 00) “Evolution and Genesis,” etc. Fourteen chapters. 
.00) 


Evolution, Knowledge and Revelation 


By Stawart A. McDowe vi. The author—of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge—holds that “evolution in its upward 
progress amounts to a course of preparation to qualify 
us for the intimacy with Jesus i which we acquire 
this superior species of knowledge of God.” ($1.00) 


Nineteenth Century Evolution and After 


By MarsHatt Dawson. A characteristic of this book is 
that, although thoroughly scientific, it is easily read. 
The author has a real gift for popular phraseology. His 
book grips like a novel. His argument is that evolution 
favors every time the form of life that cooperates with it 
in transcending its environment rather than those other 
forms which simply fit into their environment. It ought 
to be a powerful peacemaker in ending the latest ‘“‘war- 
fare’”’ of religion against science. ($1.50) 


The Understanding of Religion 


By Epwin Tenney Brewster. A man of science—Dr. 
Brewster is professor of astronomy in Phillips Andover 
Academy—considers the meeting-ground of science and 
religion in a book designed to give the average man and 
woman a foundation for religious beliefs more solid than 
the crumbling walls éf dogma. ($1.50) 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science 


By Cuarues A. Dinsmore. As professor of spiritual in- 
terpretation of literature in Yale Divinity School, Dr. 
Dinsmore is excellently fitted to write this book. He shows 
that the word “knowledge” belongs to religion as well as 
to science. He holds further that religious apprehension 
reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific knowl- 
edge. An inspiring treatment. ($1.50) 


Religion and Biology 


By Ernest E. Unwin. Chapters on “Man a Product of 
Nature,” “The Spiritual Nature of Man,” “Doubts and 
Difficulties,”’ ““The Kingdom of Man and the Kingdom of 
God,” ete. ($1.75) 


Evolution 


By Vernon Ketioac. Too much of the evolution written 
about has been far away from us. Realising that there is 
plenty of evolution around and in us all, Dr. Kellogg—the 
author of “Darwinism Today”’—has made this his latest 
book human and personal by dealing as much as possible 
with familiar facts and phenomena. An untechnical book, 
but truthful. ($1.75) 


Other Books Helpful to a 
Reasonable Faith 


What Is Man, Thomson. ($2.00) 

Christianity and Modern Thought, Chas. R. Brown and 
others. ($2.50) 

Can We Find God? Patten. ($1.60) 

The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, Simpson. ($2.25) 

Religions Perplexities, Jacks. .00 

The Social Philosophy of Instinct, Josey. ($2.00) 

Birth and Growth of Religion, Moore. ($1.50) 

The Idea of God, Beckwith. ($1.50) 

Introduction to Psychology of Religion, Thouless. ($2.50) 

The Living Past, Marvin. ($1.85) : 

Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson. 
(2.25) 

Must We Part With God? Champness. ($1.00) 

Outlines of Psychology, MacDougall. ($2.50) 

The Outline of Science, Thomason, 4 vols. ($18.00) 

Personality and Psychology, Buckham. ($1.75) 

Personal Idealism and Mysticism, Inge. ($1.75) 

Problems of Belief, Schiller. ($1.25) 

Progress and History, Marvin. ($2.00) 

The Psychology of Prayer, Stolz. ($1.00) _ 

Religion and the Future Life, by 12 scientists. ($3.00) 

Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones. ($1.00) 

Science and Civilization, Marvin. ($4.20) 

Social Origins of Christianity, Case. ($2.50) 

What Christianity Means to Me, Abbott. (75c) 

Why I Believe in Religion, C. R. Brown. ($1.50) 

Why Men Pray, Slattery. ($1.00) 

Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick. ($1.00) 

Authority in Religion, Grubb. ($1.25) 

Belief in God and Immortslity, Leuba. ($2.50) 

Christianity and Psychology, Barry. ($1.50) 

Christian Belief in Immortelity, Snowden. ($1.50) 

Foundations of Faith, Wm. E. Orchard. ($1.75 

The Faith of Modernism, Mathews. ($1.50) 

A Century of Excavation in Land of Pharaohs, Baikie. 
($3.00) 

Is Christian Experience an Illusion, Balmforth. ($1.75) 

The Moral Life and Religion, Ten Broeke. ($2.00) 

Psychology of Religious Experience, Strickland. ($2.00) 

The Sufficiency of Christianity, Sleigh. ($3.00) 

Psychology and the Christian Life, Pym. ($1.50) 

The Reason in Faith, Flewelling. ($1.75) 

The Sense of Immortality, Cabot. (Cloth, $1; paper, 50c) 

The Divine Initiative, Macintosh. ($1.25) 

Problems That Perplex, Ward. ($1.50) 

The Direction of Human Evolution, Conklin. ($2.50) 

Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood. ($1.75) 

Social Law in the Spiritual World, Jones. ($1.75) 

Some Aspects of Christian Belief, Macintosh. ($2.25) 

Nevertheless We Believe, Scott. ($2.00) 





The subjects of Evolution and the relation of Religion 
and Evolution will be live themes this summer. Read 
authoritative books and be well informed. 
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RELIGIOUS 
FOUNDATIONS 


Edited by RUFUS M. JONES 


Includes the following chapters: 


How Shall We Think of Christ? 
How Shall We Think of God? 
How Shall We Think of Man? 
How Shall We Think of Nature? 
How Shall We Think of Society? 
How Shall We Think of the Bible? By Elihu Grant 
How Shall We Think of the Kingdom of God? By * rr Brock 
How Shall We Think of Evil? L. P. Jacks 
How Shall We Think of Progress? By Resets Ww. Lyman 
How Shall We Think of Life Beyond? By Francis G. Peabody 


By Rufus M. Jones 

By Rufus M. Jones 

By Rufus M. Jones 

By Willard L. Sperry 

By B. Seebohm Rowntree 


Price of book $1.00 (We pay postage) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














The Life Story of a Preacher Whose Parish Was the World 


JOHN HENRY JOWETT 


By ARTHUR PORRITT 
The personal life story of one of the most inspiring 
figures of the modern pulpit. Few religious leaders 
have been held in such universal and sincere affec- 
tion as was Dr. Jowett. From his long-extended 
and close association with the great preacher, as 
well as his intimate relation wih the affairs of his 
time, Mr. Porritt is probably better qualified than 
any other man to write this definitive life. A book 
filled with inspiration for preachers who aspire to 
spiritual achievement in he pulpit. 
Price $2.50 (We pay postage) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS :: 





CHICAGO 

















Of Special Interest to Ministers 


Great Preachers as Seen by a Journalist 


By W. G. She A new volume of sketches of 
eleven outstanding preachers such as Jefferson, McCon- 
nell, Reisner, Stone, Fosdick, Conwell, etc., ($1.50) 
Sermons for the Times 
Edited by Peter Walker. By Cadman, Fosdick, Hillis, 
McConnell, Shannon, Merrill and six others. ($1. 50) 
Best Sermons, 1924 . 
Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. Twenty brilliant 
sermons by the acknowledged masters of the American 
pulpit. ($2.50) 
Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by H. D. McKeehan. Sermons by Kelman, 
Newton, Burrell, Cadman, Inge, al Fosdick, 
George A. Gordon, ete. ($1.50) 
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ELEBRATE the 400th Anniversary of Tyndale’s 

translation of the New Testament from the Greek 
into English by preaching a sermon on the making of 
the Bible. Here are some good books of material for 
studs; and preparation. 


The Making of the English New Testament 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed ($1.50) 


The Making and Meaning of the New Testament 
By James H. Snowden ($1.50) 


The Making and Meaning of the Bible 
By George Barclay, M. A. ($1.75) 


We Pay Postage 
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Read Harry Emerson Fosdick on Evolution! 


(See note below) 


SO RECENT BOOKS 


Of Timely Interest 


The Christian Century Press has won wide fame by its announce- 
ments of new books, and especially by the publication of valuable book 
lista—of the best books on vital and timely subjects. We are told that 
there have never been put out more helpful lists than our two latest— 
“Recent Books on Evolution and Religion” and “The Church Today and 
Tomorrow.” We are including below, the leaders of these two lists 
for your convenience in ordering. We include also some of the best 
books on other subjects. 

Books on Science and Religion 
1. Science and Religion, Thomson, $2.00. 
. Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.00. 
. Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 

. I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
. Evolution, Knowl and Revelation, McDowell, 1.00. 
. Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50. 
. The Understanding of n, Brewster, $1.50. 

The Church and Modern — 

The Church of the Spirit, Peabod 

The Christian Church in the Moder We World, Calkins, $1.75. 

, Imperialistic Religion and Religion of Democracy, Brown, $2.00. 
. Religion in the Thought of Today, Patton, $1.50. 
. Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 
. The Reconstruction of 
. The Faith of Modernism, 
. Christianity and Fosdick, $1.50. 
. Religion of the Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
Fundamental Ends of Life, Rufus Jones, $1.75 
. Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones, $1.00. 
Books en God 
Can We Find God, Patten, $1.60. 
. Is God Limited, McConnell, $2.00. 
. Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $1.50. 
. The Personality of God, Snowden, $1.00. 
The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 
. The Certainty of God, Moulton, $1.50. 
. Paths That Lead te God, Tillett, $4.00. 
Books on Christ 
. Christ the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 
. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00. 
. The Dilemmas of Jesus, James Black, $1.50. 
. Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
. The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 
. Jesus, Lover of Men, Wates, $1.50. 
. Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
. Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.25. 
Books on the Bible 
. The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60. 
. Making and Meaning of the Bible, Barclay, $1.75 
. Moffatt’s Old Testament, 2 vols., at $2.50. 
Making and Meaning of the New Testament, Snowden, $1.50. 
. _—— of the English New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50. 
Goodspeed’s American Translation, popular ed., $1.50. 
. Story of the New Testament, Goodspeed, $1 50. 
. Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, $1.00. 
Other Recent Favorites 
. Nature Sermons, Jefferson, $1.50. 
The Challenge of Life, Jacks, $1.25. 
. What Ails Our Youth, Coe, $1.00. 
. The Mystery of Preaching, James Black, $1.75. 
. The Art of Preaching, David Smith, $2.00. 
Personal Idealism and Mysticism, Inge, $1.75. 
. The New Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 
. The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 


**Fosdick on Evolution’’ Free! 
SPECIAL — With your order we will include, with our compliments, 
a valuable booklet including two articles by Dr. Fosdick on “Progressive 
Christianity, ” and “Evolution and Mr. Bryan, ” and two articles by Sher- 
wood Eddy on “Science and Religion” and “Fvolution and the Bible.” 
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By Principal L. P. Jacks 


Editor The Hibbert Journal 





The Challenge of Life 


In this latest volume, Principal Jacks calls 
nations and individuals, as well as organized 
labor, to a more heroic attitude toward the 
work of the world. We are not here, he holds, 
to find soft jobs. The Church, moreover, 
should become the center of attraction for 
heroic souls. On what other terms, he asks, 
can it conquer the world? ($1.25) 


The Living Universe 


Here is Dr. Jacks’ vision: “I am asking you 
to look forward to a time when civilization will 
have changed its direction from the quarrel- 
some work of exploiting the material world to 
the cooperative work of developing the spirit 
of man. | ask you to think of the future 
states of the world as less concerned with the 
material values of riches and power, and more 
with the spiritual values that lie hidden, and 
waiting to be developed, in human nature. 
. . . Think of a coming time when all the 
States of the world, or at least the greatest of 
them, shall have become institutions for help- 
ing their citizens to live the good life. And 
don’t let yourself be daunted by the word 
‘impossible’ .”” ($1.00) 


Religious Perplexities 


“Christianity,” says Dr. Jacks in this book, 
“in the official or authorized presentation of it, 
is a smothered religion; smothered almost to 
the point of total asphyxiation and collapse, 


as 


The British Weekly says of Dr. Jacks: 


but not quite; smothered by the vested in- 
terests of great institutions, and by the 
ambitions, fears and self-seekings that such 
interests breed; smothered by the elaborate 
theological defenses that Christians have 
built, not against Antichrist, but against each 
other; smothered by anxieties, not unnatural 
in these embroilments, for its own future. 
If you take Christianity along with its en- 
tanglements, encumberments and unnatural 
alliances; if you present it with all the secular 
baggage which the ages have fastened upon it, 
you will then find it a hopelessly perplexing 
thing, a thing which neither reason nor faith, 
whether acting singly or in combination, can 
accept.” And yet Dr. Jacks is an optimist! 
Read this book. ($1.00) 


Realities and Shams 


Sixteen timely essays by a Christian edu- 
cator and statesman. Some of the titles: On 
Trusting Great Men, The Power of the People, 
Institutional Selfishness, Lest We Forget, The 
Political Obsession and the League of Nations, 
The Rule of Ideas, Leadership, Secret Diplo- 
macy, The Validity of International Com- 
pacts, etc. ($1.50) 


The Lost Radiance of the 
Christian Religion 
A charming little volume in which the 


author endeavors to get back into Christianity 
some of the shine and glow which it has sadly 


lost. (75c) 





“There is no man who has a finer gift for making the problems of philosophy plain to 


the plain man today than the learned 


rinci 


of Manchester College, Oxford. le does 


not becken from the entrance to the Hall of Philosophy to passers-by to come in and discuss 
high matters. He meets the way-faring man upon the street itself, and engages him in 
tale: the discussion grows interesting and is found to involve questions of supreme impor- 
tance; and before the plain man realizes it he is up the avenue, into the hall, and has become 


a philosopher himself.” 
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